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I. 
T HE westering sun was casting lengthy shadows among the gaunt 


pines and sturdy aspens along the steep upward slope of a cer- 
tain wild caijion in the Nevada Sierras. 

Five hundred feet below the dry floor of the gulch, which here 
widened to a narrow valley, was filled from wall to wall with a motley 
huddle of rough cabins, jig-saw cottages, a glaring red-brick opera- 
house, hotel, and bank all in one, and a pair of clapboarded, white- 
washed churches. 

Upon the sultry and drowsy air of a summer afternoon there arose 
the confused hum and the hoarse murmur of strenuous industry, above 
which, like the footsteps of the animated stone statue in “ Don Juan,” 
the insistent note of the busy “stamps,” at work night and day, three 
“shifts” in each twenty-four hours, dominated all other sounds. 

This was the little mining town of Meleen, named in honor of 
‘its founder, who was likewise the discoverer, manipulator, and chief 
owner of the rich Peacock lode, which gave employment to three 
hundred men and netted over a million a year for its stockholders. 

Rough and ready, ignorant and shrewd, was old Andrew Meleen. 
Originally a Welsh miner in Cardiff and later in the Pennsylvania 
coal-fields, he by turns had been volunteer soldier, pioneer, prospector, 
and finally many times a millionaire, after weary years of fortune- 
chasing up and down the gold and silver country of the Great West. 

For the crude affairs of this typical raw Western camp, with its 
bizarre admixture of civilization and savagery, we have only a passing 
interest in that it is the starting-point of the story in hand. Our 
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present and more vividly human concern is with the creator of all 
this industry and potential wealth—and he lay a-dying. 

- Far up the eastern hillside commanding the town, whence one 
could almost fancy he was looking over the next divide to where the 
flaming sun was setting amid cloudy billows in the wide Pacific miles 
beyond, on a sort of bench or plateau an acre in extent, stood a curious 
and rambling wooden structure, in triple part log-cabin, hunting- © 
ranch, and modern country-house. 

This unique huddle of divers styles of pioneer architecture really 
represented as many different periods in the fortunes of its eccentric 
owner. The rough, unbarked logs of the original single-roomed cabin 
which formed a prominent wing or angle marked the poor-prospector 
stage; then, with more prosperous times, came an addition framed 
by a wandering Yankee carpenter and sheathed with boards of red- 
wood, now beautifully weathered to a rich mahogany hue; finally, as 
if to mark the ultimate rise to affluence of the occupant, a two-story 
structure had been added, shingled as to walls and roof, while upon 
three sides a covered veranda wide enough for a fashionable cotillon, 
approached by generous steps and a peaked porch, gave comfortable 
assurance of cool shade and a constant breeze shifting with the sun. 

Around and above porch and cabin there clambered festoons of 
grape-vines and wild creepers, the dark-green leaves lending a deeper 
tinge to the background of cedar and redwood posts and walls. 

From this eyrie the old man who was its chief occupant could 
easily toss a lump of his own shining ore on the roofs of the little 
town beneath; viewed by day, the smoke of its furnaces went winding 
away in long spirals and ribbons of vapor; at night, the spurts of 
colored flame from the chimneys of retort-house and smelter lit up 
the opposite sides of the cafion in fitful flashes of murky red, or paled 
to an orange glow under the wan light of the moon. 

The solitary dweller on the hillside never wearied of the changing 
picture. It was his; he had called into being the town and its throb- 
bing industries; he loved it with the passionate, yearning love of a 
wifeless and childless old man. For him the cities of the coast—Los 
Angeles or San Francisco, Portland or Seattle—possessed few charms. 
They only served to bank his constantly increasing millions. The 
rough little town, with its amazing monthly output of gold and silver 
and copper, stood to him in place of wife and child; the queer old 
ranch overlooking it all was his real home—his pride, his passion, his 
delight. 

And now the time was come when he must leave it all and go 
hence, for Andy Meleen was dying, and chiefly of that most incurable 
of diseases, old age, while his vast wealth must descend to an heir 
whom he had never seen. 
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Upon a curious contrivance of domestic devising, half bedstead, 
half reclining-chair, set upon casters so that it could readily be wheeled 
indoors and out, lay the old millionaire. Each livelong day, from 
sunrise to sunset, he insisted on being placed in his wide porch, whence 
he could still oversee his beloved town, and gaze at the noble prospect, 
with its constantly shifting panorama of lights and shadows. Only 
nightfall drove him within doors. 

Rugged and gnarled as his own native hills, originally of great 
girth and mighty in stature, he was now shrunken to mere skin and 
bone. All the life and virility of the man seemed to have retreated to 
the massive head, as beleaguered forces take refuge in some strong 
keep for a last desperate rally. From beneath a square forehead and 
a thatch of grizzled eyebrows a pair of piercing gray-blue eyes flashed 
imperiously, while from the heaving chest there still issued tones sur- 
prisingly strong for one so evidently near his end. There was no 
sign of senility when he shot a curt query at his only servant, an old 
pioneer like himself, who sat in the doorway stolidly cleaning a rifle, 
~ out of sight but within call. 

“Putty nigh time that lawyer fellow was here, eh?” said Andy 
over his shoulder, striving vainly to raise his head from the high- 
heaped cushions, but only succeeding in moving it from side to side. 

Evan rose and went to the railing of the veranda, whence one 
could see the winding road, scarcely more than a well-trodden trail, 
which led from the town to the house on the hill. Shading his eyes 
from the blinding glare of the nearly level sun-rays, he peered down- 
ward for some moments before responding. Then, saying laconi- 
cally,— 

© Jest comin’ up the rise,” he returned to his seat and his task. 

Shortly there became audible the soft thud of hoof-beats and the 
creaking of straining leather, punctuated by the cracking of a whip 
and the encouraging “ cluck-cluck” of the driver. 

The road curved behind the house, and as the sounds drew away 
Meleen followed them with a hearkening, rolling motion of the head 
infinitely pathetic in its yearning helplessness and impotence. 

Soon there was the sound of footsteps within the house, and. there 
appeared upon the veranda the long-expected arrival, Phineas Carboy, 
a well-known San Francisco practitioner in the law, whose firm had 
transacted most of Andrew Meleen’s affairs since he had been wealthy 
enough to afford the luxury of eminent legal advice. Never in his life 
had he needed it more than now. ; 

' His eyes flashed with feverish impatience as he responded to the 
lawyer’s formal greetings. Hardly was he seated, note-book in hand, 
than the dying man rapped out curtly,— 

“Are y’ ready?” 
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“ Quite so, Mr. Meleen,” was the response; knowing his man, Mr. 
Carboy wasted no words on formal condolences or tame civilities. 

“Un’erstand what I want done?” was the next question. 

“ Your telegram intimated that you desired to give me instructions 
for your last will and testament.” 

“ Instructions,—yes,—ye'll get enough of them!” with a grim 
smile; “but I want the thing fixed up this blessed night. My time’s 
short, as y’ see. Can y’ do it,—will it stand?” 

Mr. Carboy nodded gravely, and with pen ready poised looked ex- 
pectantly at his client. But the latter’s next words were not exactly 
those he anticipated. 

“How much sh’d you say I wuz wuth, Carboy, if everything wuz 
cleaned up an’ turned into cash?” inquired the old man. The legal 
mind hesitated, but only for an instant. 

“Twenty-five or thirty million dollars at the very least,” was the 
quiet reply. 

“T guess that’s about it,” sighed Andy Meleen. “ Now, man, stick 
a pin through this: I’m going to leave all that I’m wuth to a feller 
I’ve niver seen !” 

He shot a keen glance at Mr. Carboy to judge of the effect of this 
somewhat startling announcement, but the lawyer was too well trained 
to show any mark of surprise beyond a slight contracting and lifting of 
the eyebrows. 

“You know his name, I presume, and where he can be found?” 

“No, I don’t!” was the reply snapped back; “that’s for you t’ 
find out. This is the way of it: I had an only sister over there in th’ 
old country named Mattie. She kem t’ Ameriky ten year atter I did, 
an’ I heard she wuz married an’ had a son. But I’ve forgotten her 
husband’s name if I iver knew it. Ha’n’t seen her since she wuz a 
slip of a girl. *Course, she may be dead, an’ the boy too, though she 
wuz younger’n me by four or five year; but you’ve got to try an’ 
find ’em.” 

“You never saw your sister after she arrived in this country, 
and held no communication whatever?” asked the lawyer, making 
notes. 

Meleen shook his head. “I wuz mighty poor myself in those 
days, Carboy, an’—oh, well, I’d troubles of my own, an’ then J 
drifted West an’ out here.” 

“Where was this sister living when you last heard of her?” 

“N’ York.” 

“How many years ago would that be?” 

“Bout twenty, I reckon.” 

“ And her son, if living, is to have everything ?” 
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“That’s it!” was the emphatic reply. “Gosh! I bet he'll be 
astonished wherever and whoever he is!” 

“ Doubtless!” was Carboy’s dry comment. “ But had you no other 
kin, Mr. Meleen ?” 

“Nary a kin,” was the reply. “There was on’y me an’ Mattie, 
an’ we wuz left orphins when I wuz no bigger’n a shovel.” 

. “No cousins, for instance?” persisted Mr. Carboy. 

“ Nary a cousin.” 

“Were you ever married yourself?’ was the next query. Simple 
and necessary as it was under the circumstances, and put in a color- 
less, matter-of-fact manner, its effect on the recumbent figure of old 
Andy Meleen was like that of a galvanic battery applied to a corpse. 
His nervous and shrunken frame twitched and quivered; the once 
mighty chest heaved as though it would burst asunder; great beads 
of sweat broke out on face and forehead, and his strong mouth and 
chin trembled with emotions entirely apart from causes due to age 
and weakness. Mr. Carboy was genuinely distressed at the effect he 
had so unwittingly produced. Something in the question had touched 
Andy on the raw. In halting and fragmentary phrases he said: 

“God forgive me, Carboy, I wuz married, an’ to the sweetest little 
woman that ever trod God A’mighty’s footstool! I wuz a man full 
grown then,—forty-five years old,—old ’nuff to know better! I wuz 
workin’ in the Pennsylvania coal-mines. A month atter the weddin’ 
we had a main bitter quarrel. There kem a strike, an’ I went out 
along o’ the rest o’ the boys. Minna didn’t like my bein’ out o’ work, 
an’ told me so. There wuz hot words, an’ in a blindin’ rage I struck 
her an’ left the house, swearin’ I’d never go back! Then, like a fule, 
I went an’ ’listed for Uncle Sam. At the fightin’ in th’ Wilderness, 
my fust battle, I got hit in three or four places, an’ th’ ambylances 
left me on the field for dead. But an old farmer picked me up, an’ 
atter puttin’ in a year o’ hospital I kem out putty nigh as fit as 
ever. Th’ war wuz over, an’ then I heerd that my wife, my Minna, 
had died in her time o’ trouble an’ her girl baby with her. As Heaven’s 
my witness, I’ve niver squared myself with myself for leavin’ her 
alone at such a time. I tramped West,—niver showed my ugly face 
East ag’in,—an’ you know the rest.” 

“Forgive me for arousing such painful memories, Mr. Meleen,” 
said Carboy, “but the inquiry was inevitable; we must know where 
we stand.” 

Old Andy signified that he heard and appreciated. The strain 
of this long recital had come mighty near to parting his mortal coil 
then and there, and he lay as one indeed very near to death. Mr. 
Carboy waited a few minutes—he was not yet done with his probings 
into the past. At length Meleen opened his eyes once more and turned 
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them mutely on his inquisitor, who interpreted that as a sign for him 
to proceed. 

“TI presume these matters can be verified—the time and place of 
your marriage and the date of demise of your wife and child?” 

For answer the old miner produced a well-worn leather wallet from 
under the blanket which covered him. 

“ You'll find th’ dates an’ names there,” he said faintly. “ Any- 
thin’ more y’ want t’ know?” 

“One other point must be settled: suppose this nephew of yours 
is dead, or cannot be found—who is to inherit in that case?” 

Another spasm contorted Andy’s rugged features. 

“It goes to the State, I s’pose; that’s the law, ain’t it?” 

Carboy nodded. 

“Well, that’s on’y right. The money kem out 0’ old mevatys let 
her have it back ag’in. But mind you, Carboy, not till you’ve raked 
all creation with a fine-tooth comb to find Mattie’s boy.” 

“ Whom will you name as executors or trustees ?” 

“Must you have *em?” Meleen answered anxiously, as though 
the functionaries referred to were of a species noxious and unde- 
sirable. 

“Undoubtedly; they are necessary evils.” 

Meleen frowned in perplexity. It seemed as though it were cost- 
ing him far more trouble to leave his money behind him than it had 
been to amass it and guard it during his eventful life. 

“Can’t you fellers act?” he inquired dubiously at length,—“ you 
fellers,”—indicating Mr. Carboy and his partners. 

“Certainly, if you wish it. Two will be sufficient. Suppose we 
say Mr. Passavant and myself?” 

With a gesture as of one wearied with the whole subject Meleen 
signified assent. Then, as the lawyer rose to go indoors, he said,— 

“Fix it up quick, Carboy, I’m mortal tired !” 

By this time the sun had set behind the western wall of moun- 
tains, and Evan appeared to wheel his master within. But the tough 
old fellow demurred. Half his nights had been spent in the open air 
with only the starry canopy for a tent. Now that the end was near, 
he dreaded the cribbed and cabined confinement of four walls. So a 
lantern was brought and hung to the rafters of the porch, where its 
dim radiance could not interfere with that piercing gaze which to the 
last roamed lovingly over the mountain prospect. 

One, two hours passed, and save for the steady, harshly rhyth- 
mical “ crunch-crunch” of the “stamps” the town below was strangely 
quiet. Every soul therein knew that the master-mind in the hill- 
side eyrie was passing away; hushed were the usual sounds of rude 
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revelry and “ wide-open” license. It was felt to be a fateful night for 
the town of Meleen. 

At length Mr. Carboy’s task was done. A table was carried on to 
the porch; by lantern-light the will was read to the testator, who 
turned his eyes to meet those of the lawyer in mute approval when 
the reading was ended. Then, lifted and supported by old Evan, he 
affixed his uncouth and sprawling signature, the witnesses followed, 
and the deed was done which bequeathed a princely fortune and a royal 
revenue to—whom ? 

Next morning Andrew Meleen was found lifeless in bed, his 
gnarled and knotted features composed in a peaceful, almost ecstatic, 
smile. 

“Perhaps he has found Minna!’’ mused the lawyer, with humid 
eyes, as he stood by the side of his strange client. 


II. 

In an old-fashioned sitting-room in an antiquated brick house 
in that unfashionable quarter of “down-town” New York formerly 
known as Greenwich Village there sat, one autumn evening, a young 
couple, both of whom were exceedingly good to look upon. 

To the judicious observer it would have been apparent from their 
attitude and bearing each towards the other that they were something 
more than mere friends, yet less than man and wife. In fact, they 
were contented and happy dwellers in that delectable border-land 
known as Being Engaged. 

The girl was fairly tall of stature, brune as to complexion, with 
a wealth of fine and glossy dark hair which rippled and waved around 
a small but shapely head and above a witchingly feminine forehead, 
white and broad and low. Her eyes were of a very steadfast dark 
gray, set widely apart, giving one the impression of quiet repose and 
cool judgment. A firm chin above a strong and supple throat made 
her look older and more womanly than her years really warranted. 
She was busied with one of those trifles of needlework which keep the 
fingers busy without curbing one’s tongue, and at the same time serve 
to display to admiring and even coquettish advantage a very shapely 
wrist and hand. Yet even the dearest of her feminine friends would 
never have insinuated that Eunice Trevecca was the least bit of a 
coquette. Indeed, it needed but a glance into the depths of those 
quiet gray.eyes to convince you that here was a nature tender and true 
as that of the Douglas himself. 

So at least thought young Wilfrid Stennis, who sat opposite to her, 
and who certainly enjoyed the best opportunities in the world for 
knowing. He was a pleasant, wholesome lad, fair and florid, with. 
light golden-brown hair and mustache, slim and with slightly stooped 
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shoulders. A rather weak face on the whole, one might say, though 
perhaps this was partly owing to a rather querulous droop of the mus- 
tache, which barely veiled the sensitive mouth; a beard would better 
have hidden a chin which was far too pretty for any mere man. 

Had you guessed him to be a clerk or a bookkeeper you would not 
have been far astray—one of those men who make exceedingly valu- 
able and faithful servants but very poor masters. As to character, 
he was neither better nor worse than thousands of other youngsters 
who start out in life in some down-town office or store at three dollars 
a week, the goal of whose ambition is to earn fifteen hundred or two 
thousand dollars a year, to marry some pleasant girl, settle down in a 
Harlem flat or a little one-of-a-row house over in Brooklyn, raise a 
small family, get along on a couple of new. suits of clothes each year, 
with a semi-occasional visit to the theatre in winter and an outing on 
Saturday afternoons at Coney Island or Rockaway. 

Not a wildly hilarious or thrilling existence, it may be granted, 
yet there are hundreds and thousands of such men—gentlemanly and 
refined, neither very strong nor very weak, not vicious nor conspicu- 
ously virtuous, but who, in a paraphrase of the old Shorter Catechism, 
are piously or mechanically “doing their duty in that state of life to 
which it has pleased the Almighty to call them.” It is of kindred stuff 
that the “ average citizen” is made. 

Even to such men strange dreams may come—fond and foolish 
visions of wealth and power, hopeless of realization, mayhap, yet 
nevertheless frequently prompted by certain innate or inherited 
cravings for the good things of this life which only money can pro- 
cure, and for the enjoyment of which they feel a yearning and an 
infinite capacity if only they had the chance. 

“Oh, it’s a splendid thing to be rich!” Wilfrid was even then 
saying to Eunice. “Just think of what a man could do if he were 
really in possession of more money than he knew how to spend! I don’t 
mean a paltry hyndred thousand dollars, but—well, say twenty or 
thirty or even fifty millions!” 

“Why stop there?” put in Eunice with a quizzing little smile. 
“ Why not say a hundred millions at once and be certain of having 
enough ?” 

“ Because for practical purposes twenty millions would be ample,” 
said he. “The income from that should be—let me see,”—doing a 
rapid sum in mental arithmetic,—“ over half a million a year.” 

“ Well, and what would you do with it, Wilf, if you had it?” 
questioned Eunice, willing to humor his fancy. 

Wilfrid drew a long breath and lay back in his chair. “In the 
first place, I’d build me a city house right here in New York on the 
east side of the Park or else at Riverside, and a country place some- 
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where up the Sound or on Long Island near the water. I’d want to 
live in the city not more than three or four months in the year. 
Then I’d have a yacht,—none of your smoky, greasy teakettles, but a 
sweet-smelling, fast-sailing schooner fit to go around the world,— 
and I’d sail her myself too. There would be horses for riding and 
driving, with perhaps a four-in-hand coach. Best of all, I could 
travel—south in winter, of course, but I’d see the world: London, 
Paris, Berlin, Italy, the pictures, the statues, and the libraries. Oh, 
I’d go everywhere and do everything, even to a little. gaming at Monte 
Carlo; nothing wicked or vulgar about it all, you know, but the utmost 
enjoyment in a refined way, and all the experiences that money could 
give.” 

The girl smiled at his. boyish enthusiasm, nor did she evince any 
pique or annoyance because Eunice Trevecca was somehow left out 
of the picture. It was all mere idle talk, of course. Wilfrid was not 
Teally unhappy or discontented; he had a good position with nine 
hundred a year, and they were to be married in the spring. 

“You certainly could give some of our American nabobs a few 
lessons on how to be happy though rich,” she smilingly commented. 
“It has often seemed to me that our really rich men do not get half 
as much out of life as they might.” 

“Of course they don’t!” assented Wilfrid dogmatically. “ Why, 
look at me,” he rambled on; “I’m only half-baked; never had any 
education to speak of; had to keep my nose to the grindstone all my 
life; as you know, there were always two ways for every dollar to go 
as long as mother was alive, on account of her many years of hopeless 
illness; but, in spite of my few opportunities, I’ll bet I could show 
some of those fellows how to enjoy their wealth!” 

“Of course you could,” Eunice agreed, with a loving woman’s 
fatuous fondness and indulgence for the man she has promised to 
marry. “But we'll be just as happy without the money, won’t we, 
Wilf?” i 
“Not a doubt of it!” he exclaimed, starting to her side, bending 
over her, and pressing his lips to her shining coils of hair. “ Why, 
possessing you and your love, dearest, I’m the richest fellow in New 
York to-day.” 

She tilted back her head to look into his eyes as he gazed fondly 
down into hers. 

“That’s the way I love to hear you speak,” she murmured. 
“ Money cannot buy some things in this world, Wilf,” a truism which © 
was sealed in a very expressive and satisfactory manner by the nat- 
urally ardent Wilfrid. 

Eunice, though very well educated and refined,—in England she 
would have been described as “quite above her station, my dear,”— 
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was only one remove from being a. working-woman herself, and had no 
foolish or unpractical longings. As housekeeper for her stepfather, 
John Trevecca,—her mother she could not remember,—she was beyond 
the necessity of earning her own living; but Trevecca himself was but 
a foreman in some iron-works up on Tenth Avenue. So to Eunice the 
prospect of marrying so presentable a young fellow as Wilfrid Stennis, 
both of them being very much in love with each other, seemed the 
acme of good fortune, leaving nothing to be desired of the Fates. 

And though Wilf was her senior by some four years,—he: was 
twenty-eight,—the girl was really the elder in point of steady prin- 
ciple and cool, sober judgment. In fact, Wilf, as she often acknowl- 
edged to herself, was rather boyish, sanguine, mercurial, easily led. 
But she loved him for these very. qualities; some women mother their 
husbands before the children arrive to keep their affections busy. 

‘When old John Trevecca came in, coatless and bringing with him 
a strong aroma of cut Cavendish, for he had been smoking his pipe 
with some cronies on the “front porch,” as they still call the house 
entrance up Greenwich way, the light of Wilfrid’s rosy visions had 
not yet died out of his eyes. There was even an atmosphere of sup- 
pressed excitement in the homely room which caused the old man to 
look shrewdly at Eunice. If there were anything amiss between the 
lovers Trevecca knew he would find it in the girl’s face. But appar- 
ently all was serene. 

“Wilf has been telling me what he intends to do with all his 
money when he gets to be very rich,” she said smilingly. 

“That’s easy spending,” said Trevecca, sinking heavily into a 
chair. ‘“There’s more money got rid of that way in a year than’d 
pave N’ York wi’ dollars! But let’s hear abart it, lad,” he added. 

“Oh, it was just foolish talk,” said Wilfrid, on whose late enthu- 
siasm the blunt words of his prospective father-in-law were like a 
bucket of cold water on a bonfire. 

Nevertheless, as he walked home to his lodgings on Washington 
Square the exaltation of the earlier evening still clung to him, and 
as he swung along in the clear, crisp autumn night his step was jaunty, 
his head held high, and he was. potentially as rich as he was actually 
poor. 

To such a man as Wilfrid Stennis, uneducated as the college world 
counts learning, but eager, receptive, possessing an eye for beauty and 
for color, with a love for music, an unformed, omnivorous appetite 
for books, and an instinctive shrinking from the sordid and the mean, 
the bonds of even respectable poverty are apt to prove especially gall- 
ing. Like Bella Wilfer, he realized to the full what it meant to be 
“beastly poor, miserably poor.” 

What wonder, then, that his longings, his aspirations, his day- 
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dreams, were centred about that wealth which he so often saw others 
abusing, or misusing, or keeping napkin-tied? Not for the miser’s 
greed of possession, but for the gratification of the best that was in 
him, did he long for money—heaps and heaps of it. 

Overnight day-dreams, fortunately, come cheap, and they leave no 
dark-brown taste in the mouth. The next morning, when Wilfrid 
Stennis went down-town to the Front Street store, he was again the 
prosaic and methodical young entry-clerk. No one would have sus- 
pected him of secret yearnings for fast horses, a faster yacht, and a 
little flutter around the tables so hospitably maintained by the Prince 
of Monaco. 

III. 

THE exigencies of the story, carry us westward once more. ‘The 
scene is the San Francisco office of Messrs. Carboy, Passavant & 
Cozine. The time, some six weeks subsequent to the funeral of An- 
drew Meleen. There enters to the private room of our old friend, 
Phineas Carboy, a certain Roger Hews, who at sundry and divers 
times acted in the capacity of confidential agent for the firm; even 
a little detective work came occasionally in his line: a quiet, sleek, 
unobtrusive sort of fellow outwardly, straw-colored as to hair and 
closely trimmed whiskers, soberly dressed, aged about thirty-five, agile 
as a mountain-cat, shifty as a red fox, and a walking advertisement 
of the truth of that old adage about still waters running deeply. 

“ When did you get back?” quoth Mr. Carboy, with a nod. 

“ Last night, sir.” 

“ How did you find those matters in Pennsylvania ?” 

“ Quite satisfactory, I should say. Everything seems to be about 
as you expected.” 

“Concerning Mrs. Meleen, now: Were you able to confirm her 
marriage and subsequent decease?” 

“The woman died on the tenth of October, ’sixty-five, and was 
buried in Nanticoke alaahanaa I could find no record of her mar- 
riage to Mr. Meleen.” 

These statements were perfectly true—on their face. 

“ And the child—what of the child?” 

“There was no record of either its birth or, death.” 

This was a deliberate lie! 

“That’s awkward,” exclaimed Mr. Carboy. “ Meleen distinctly 
stated that there was a child. How do you account for the discrep- 
ancy ?” 
“Very simply. If the mother died in travail and the child with 
her, as I inferred from your instructions, there might naturally have 
been no record of the infant’s entrance into or departure from the 
world. ‘In all likelihood the baby would not even. he named,” 
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“That's not altogether improbable,” assented the lawyer, scratch- 
ing his nose. “ But the point is a vital one. It is hardly likely that 
Meleen could have been mistaken in his belief, and yet-——_ Are you 
altogether sure of your facts?” 

“ Perfectly,” was the unflinching reply. 

Which was lie number two! 

“ Any collateral evidence on the matter, such as neighborhood 
gossip or the recollections of the oldest inhabitant ?” 

“ Nothing of the sort that I could discover,” said the unblushing 
Hews. 

This was lie number three! 

“No one seemed to remember Andrew Meleen or his wife,” he 
went on, lying glibly, “which is not surprising if, as you led me to 
infer, he was then only a common mine-worker, and if, as seems ‘to 
be undisputed, he never revisited the place.” 

“True enough,” Carboy admitted. He had perfect confidence in 
Roger Hews, who on more than one occasion had served the firm 
faithfully. 

“‘ Well, the way seems to be clear for us to advertise for the miss- 
ing nephew or other next of kin. Martha Meleen, in all human prob- 
ability, has preceded her brother across the Great Divide.” 

“T should say that was the next step, sir,” rejoined Roger Hews 
in level tones, as though the fact that twenty or thirty million a 
were at stake possessed for him no interest at all. 

But that sleek exterior covered a seething volcano of a plot which 
had for its hatchment and its goal the personal and private aggran- 
dizement of Mr. Roger Hews. In his report to Mr. Carboy he had 
deliberately suppressed some facts and had. cheerfully lied about 
others. That he had thus proved false to the trust reposed in him 
troubled his exceedingly rubber-like conscience not a whit. He was 
about to play the game of his life. It was a daring scheme, and 
might not “pan out worth a cent,” as he admitted to himself, but it 
was worth trying. 

Somewhat to the surprise of Mr. Carboy, when he next desired 
the services of Roger Hews he was informed that the gentleman had 
gone East, leaving no address. 


IV. 

A raIny November Sunday in New York, the trees of the parks 
and squares shrouded in mist and dripping with moisture, the pave- 
ments shining with wet and the gutters running full. 

Altogether a thoroughly wretched day, and a very proper morning 
for lying late abed with one’s pipe and the Sunday paper. So thought 
Wilfrid Stennis, thanking the gods for the one blessed day in seven, 
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made for tired men, when it was not necessary to turn out and hurry 
down-town. | 

It was characteristic of the desultory and fragmentary reading 
habits of the young man that he regularly consumed—assimilated 
would be too strong a word—the hybrid contents of the average Sun- 
day sheet: news, scandals, fashionable and sporting intelligence, for- 
eign affairs, and editorials. Religiously would he wade through every 
numbered section, from the “ Lost-and-Found” column to the “ Ship- 
ping Items.” 

On this particular Sunday he had pursued the usual routine, saving 
the “ Personals” to the last, chuckling over their various gaudy baits 
for the unwary, and wondering if the affectionate blond young lady with 
a good disposition and a ditto figure ever succeeded in meeting or catch- 
ing her elusive affinity. 

He had lazily made his way about half-way down the first column 
when he came to the following: 


‘6 -NFORMATION WANTED—Concerning the whereabouts, 
if living, of Martha Meleen, formerly of Cardiff, Wales, 
who emigrated to the United States about 1860; or, 

should she have married and is now deceased, of her descend- 

ants, if any. A liberal reward will be paid on application to 

Carboy, Passavant & Cozine, Temple Court, New York City. 


Welsh papers please copy.” 


- Wilfrid Stennis read it idly at first and with unseeing mind. Then 
the name “ Martha Meleen” caught his truant attention, and with 
bated breath, pipe suspended in air, he read the thing through again, 
taking in every detail. 

“Martha Meleen!” he ejaculated half aloud, letting the paper 
fall ; “ mother’s maiden hame, by all that’s holy! I wonder what’s up?” 

He jumped out of bed, walked to the window, and took a survey © 
of the dreary vista of Washington Square and its arch, all ghostly 
in the fog, in order to clear his mental vision and confirm the im- 
pression that he was really wide awake. Then he picked up the paper 
and again read the notice all through. 

“ Hanged if I know what to make of it!” he exclaimed, hurrying 
into some clothes. 
_. Taking the paper, and carefully creasing it at the proper place, 
he went across the hall, and after knocking at a certain door, un- 
ceremoniously entered without being bidden. A young fellow of about 
his own age was occupied precisely as Stennis had been a quarter of 
an hour before—their ideas of comfort on a wet Sunday evidently | 
coinciding to a hair. 

“Here, Matt, old man, read this, and tell us what you think of it,” 
said Wilf. 
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The “old man,” who happened to be Stennis’s junior by three or 
four years, took the paper handed to him and read the momentous 
advertisement through twice. Then, handing back the sheet,— 

“Well, what about it!” he said. 

“The name—my mother, you know!” exclaimed Stennis; “her 
name was Meleen before she was married. She was from Cardiff too, 
now I come to think of it!” 

“The devil you say!” ejaculated Stanley Matthews, dropping a 
pair of pajama-clad extremities over the edge of his bed. “Read 
it out loud, will you?” 

Wilfrid complied. 

“Seems as if you were the ‘descendants’ right enough; guess 
you’re the fellow they’re after, Wilf. When are you going to surrender 
yourself ?” 

“Nonsense!” exclaimed Stennis testily. ‘“ What does it mean, 

anyhow ?” 
' © Poesn’t say anything about ‘return and all will be forgiven,’ 
does it?” inquired the incorrigible Matthews. 

“You go to the devil!” said the badgered Wilfrid as he flung out 
of the room, banging the door. 

“T’ll take it around and show it to Eunice,” he said to himself; 
“it’s just about time to catch her coming home from church; she'll 
be able to guess what it means.” Which was a very sanguine estimate 
of the girl’s powers at divining the hidden significance in a purposely 
blind advertisement such as that which Messrs. Carboy, Passavant &° 
Cozine had cautiously inserted. 

Naturally, Eunice was no wiser than Wilf at solving the tem- 
porary mystery, but his excitement proved contagious, and with an 
unwonted flush in her pretty cheeks she scanned the lines over and over 
again. 

“Oh, we can’t tell what it signifies!” she at length exclaimed. 
“You will see these people in the morning, Wilf. It’s of no use wor- 
rying or exciting ourselves in the meantime.” 

This was such an eminently sensible view of the matter that Wilfrid 
was fain to acquiesce. Yet this temporary shelving of the difficulty 
did not prevent them from recurring again and again to the fasci- 
nating topic all through the remaining hours of that momentous Sab- 
bath. 

Under the rather skilful questioning of Eunice Wilfrid recalled 
many half-forgotten fragments of his mother’s history, but nothing 
that seemed to shed any light on the possible or probable motive be- 
hind the newspaper notice. 

Bright and early on the ensuing Monday morning, on his way 
to the store, Wilfrid called at Temple Court. Of course, he was hours 
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too early; a sulky and stupid boy was the sole representative of the 
majesty of the law in the quarters occupied by that eminent trio, 
Carboy, Passavant & Cozine, of New York, Chicago, and San Fran- 
cisco. 

So there was nothing for it but to curb his impatience and wait 
for the noon hour, when he would be at liberty for a brief spell. 

At the second attempt he was more fortunate, and had the satisfac- 
tion of sending in his name on a slip of paper to the resident member 
of the firm, Mr. Horatio Passavant, with the statement that he had 
called in answer to the advertisement in the paper of the day before. 
He was immediately ushered into an inner office. 

“This is a quicker nibble than we dared expect, Mr.—ah—Sten- 
nis,” quoth the great man, puffing ponderously, and waving him to a 
seat. “May I inquire in what way you are interested ?” 

“T am the son of the late Martha Meleen,” said Wilfrid simply. 

“ Ah, yes, very pertinent, of course. Glad to know you, Mr.—er— 
Stennis. But the proofs, now. In such a case as this, you see, with 
co-los-sal interests at stake, we have to proceed with the utmost cir- 
cumspection. You follow me, no doubt?” 

“If by ‘ proofs’ you mean to question that I am what I say,” began 
Wilfrid, getting hot under the collar, “ why——” 

Mr. Horatio Passavant deprecatingly waved a fat hand liberally — 
studded with rings. “In the law, young sir, every statement must 
be substantiated by proofs—unless it be axiomatic. Yow assert that 
you are the son of Martha—er—Stennis, born Meleen. J ask you fox 
proofs,—such as the certificate of your mother’s marriage, the register 
of your own birth and parentage, the official evidence of your mother’s 
death,—all very simple matters in these days of carefully kept sta- 
tistics, but vital, my dear sir, essentially vital.” 

“This old fellow likes to hear himself talk,” was Wilfrid’s irrev- 
erent inward comment as he listened to the deliberately well-measured 
periods, delivered with due oratorical effect, as though the speaker 
were addressing a jury. But aloud he said, with a smile: 

“T haven’t brought them with me, not knowing what might be 
required, or, indeed, what was the object of your advertisement; but 
all the things you speak of ought to be easily obtained. My mother 
was married in this city, I was born here, and here she and my father 
died.” 

“Very sensibly put—could not have presented it better myself,” 
said Mr. Passavant soothingly, nodding his bald head like a Mandarin ~ 
image, thereby bringing into prominence no less than three separate 
and distinct double chins. 

“Now, as to your mother’s place of nativity: You say she was 
born in New York?” 
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“TI didn’t say so,” Wilfrid impulsively blurted out; “she was a 
native of Cardiff, in Wales.” 

“Yes, yes, to be sure. And your father, now: was he a Welsh- 
man?” 

“My father was a New Yorker; he died when I was very young, 
and I can hardly remember him. Mother was a widow for over twenty 
years. I was her sole support nearly all that time.” 

“ Exactly; kind and dutiful son, and all that sort of thing,” com- 
mented Mr. Passavant, beaming benignly. “But had your mother 
no relatives to whom she could appeal for assistance?” The question 
was asked in the dry legal tone, as one of no special moment, the 
questioner absently fingering some papers on the desk before him. 

“She occasionally spoke of an elder brother somewhere in this 
country, but she never heard from him, ~_ I can remember, and we 
always supposed he was killed in the war.” 

“And his name—surely you have heard her mention lite name, 
Mr. Stennis?” 

“ Why, certainly. It was Andrew—Andrew Meleen, of course!” 

The lawyer’s indifferent manner had disappeared, and he had 
leaned forward anxiously in his chair pending this answer, but now 
he resumed his former position with as much satisfaction shining in 
his fat face as the legal proprieties ever permitted. 

“Well, Mr. Stennis, I am warranted in going so far as to say 
that this interview has been eminently satisfactory up to this point, 
and I am delighted to have made your acquaintance. I will have 
those little details to which I alluded looked up, and if you will do 
me the honor to call here at the same hour this day week I may have 
some interesting news for you—some ex-ceeding-ly interesting news, in 
fact.” f 

“ But—but,” stammered Wilfrid, “I am not a bit wiser than when 
I came in! You’ve pumped me dry, and I should like to know some- 
thing about the advertisement,—what it means,—and so would my— 
my friends.” 

Mr. Passavant looked at the quivering Wilf compassionately and 
dispassionately over his gold-rimmed glasses. 

“Your impatience is quite excusable under the circumstances, my 
dear sir, but until we have in our hands the collateral proofs of which 
I have spoken, it would be manifestly improper for me to commit 
myself further. Good-morning !”’ 

“ And so,” as Wilfrid ruefully told Eunice that evening, “I came 
away like the King of France, who marched up the hill and down 
again, and got nothing for my trouble.” 

Eunice made him tell the story of the interview twice over, and 
then sat quietly ruminating, her forehead and eyebrows puckered in a 
puzzled frown. 
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“Tt must be—I am sure of it, Wilf,” she exclaimed at length. 
“The advertisement has something to do with that long-lost Uncle 
Andrew of yours!” 

“Do you really think so?” said Wilf dubiously. “ Why, all old 
Passavant’s talk was about mother; he only mentioned Uncle Andrew 
once.” 

“You silly boy!” the girl exclaimed with pretty petulance, giving 
him a little push, “that’s the very thing that makes me sure!” 

From which it may be seen that Eunice Trevecca possessed what 
has been called the “leaping mind.” 

So there was nothing for it but to wait the week out with what 
patience the trio could muster—for Eunice and old Trevecca were 
equally interested with Wilfrid. The time passed in all sorts of fever- 
ish conjectures, and Wilf, it must be confessed, was a somewhat idle 
and careless apprentice all that week. 

Hence it was with a beating heart and all sorts of nameless and 
formless expectations that Stennis presented himself in Temple Court 
at the appointed hour one week later. 

This time his reception was cordiality itself, tempered with such 
marked respect as to be positively embarrassing to a youngster so in- 
experienced in the ways of the world. There was a third person present 
also, introduced as Mr. Phineas Carboy, the senior member of the firm. 

Both partners impressively shook hands with their visitor and were 
quite deferential in manner. Mr. Passavant’s demeanor might even 
be described as parentally affectionate. 

Wilfrid sat on the edge of the proffered seat in some trepidation, 
and found himself focussed by a battery of four eyes and two pair of 
eyeglasses, so respectfully solicitous was the manner of his recep- 
tion. Mr. Passavant led off in one of his pompously rounded periods: 

“It is a pleasure to renew the acquaintance of so presentable a 
young gentleman as yourself, Mr. Stennis, and to be the bearers of 
what will, I am sure, be most grateful tidings. Not the least item 
in our gratification consists in the fact that you bear a most dignified 
and euphonious name—one eminently fitted to grace the good fortune 
we are about to announce: ‘ Wilfrid Stennis, Esquire,—ah!” He 
rolled out the full title in his best forensic manner, and our unsophis- 
ticated Wilf, who was staggered by all this unexpected homage and 
flattery, hardly recognized his own familiar appellation. 

Here Mr. Carboy, with an impatient cough, took up the tale, as 
though he would say, “ We have had the fancy touches and the flum- 
mery; now let’s get down to business.” 

“The facts are briefly as follows, Mr. Stennis: This firm for many 
years past has numbered among its most valued clients your late 
lamented maternal uncle, Mr. Andrew Meleen, whose reputation in 
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the West was largely merged in the town named after him in the State 
of Nevada.” 

Wilfrid could not repress a gesture of surprise at the mention of 
old Andrew’s name. Eunice was right, after all. 

“Three months ago, Mr. Stennis, your uncle died, not very sud- 
denly, but full of years, and childless. He was, I am happy to say 
for your sake, a very wealthy man. I had the honor to draw his last 
will and testament, in which he named Mr. Passavant and myself as 
co-executors. The estate will foot up at least twenty-five million dol- 
lars, partly in paying mining properties, but mainly in cash and 
available securities. Besides this principal, there is also a yearly in- 
come, at the present market values of silver and copper, of something 
like a million dollars. Your uncle’s will makes you sole legatee, and 
it becomes our very pleasant duty, Mr. Stennis, to congratulate you 
upon your good fortune. From what we can learn of you personally, 
I have no hesitation in expressing the opinion that this vast wealth 
could not have fallen into better hands.” 

Both partners rose to their feet at this peroration, and each grasped 
a hand of the dumfounded Wilfrid, who “ stood speechless before them, 
saying never a word,” vainly essaying to moisten his parched lips. 
Then he sat down, saying piteously : 

“T’m afraid I don’t quite take it all in, gentlemen! You must give 
me time to realize the news!” 

“Oh, you will soon get used to the situation, my dear sir,” said 
the bland and beaming Passavant, with a return to his fatherly 
manner. 

“Surely!” echoed Mr. Carboy, with a compassionate smile. “ You 
will be one of the richest young men of the age—twenty-five millions in 
realty and a yearly income of a million besides!” 

It was more than poor Wilf could comprehend at a moment’s 
notice. With these words ringing in his ears he staggered out of the 
office and gained the street, there to “ walk it off.” 


V. 

Horatio PassavaNT occupied a residence on Park Avenue, that 
dullest of New ‘York’s many dull up-town streets. The place and its 
furnishings, like their owner, were heavy, eminently respectable, pom- 
pous, and quite pretentious. 

The household consisted of himself, his daughter, and his spinster 
sister —the latter tolerated chiefly because she made an admirable 
sheep-dog for the second, being conveniently deaf, quite colorless as 
to opinions, and capable of complete self-effacement upon occasion. 

Clara Passavant, the daughter, was commonly accounted a hand- 
some woman, of a pale, blond, stately style of beauty; she was thor- 
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oughly mercenary, brilliant as an icicle and nearly as cold, heartless, 
vain, and ambitious. Her all-consuming aim in life was to contract 
a splendid marriage; in her eyes money was the indispensable requi- 
site for human happiness; and, although she probably never shaped 
the thought in so many words, she would undoubtedly sell herself to the 
highest bidder. 

Father and daughter were sitting over their dessert on the evening 
of the day which brought to Wilfrid the tidings of his stupendous 
change in fortune. The scene was far as the antipodes from an humble 
interior.over in Macdougal Street, where another and a more momen- 
tous interview was at that very moment also taking place. 

“Now tell me about this Mr. Stennis of yours, papa,” said Clara 
after the servants had retired. “Is he at all presentable?” 

“ Not half bad, my dear,” returned the lawyer; “a trifle raw and 
unformed, perhaps, but under the proper tutelage I imagine he will 
become a very valuable adjunct to society. He is one of the richest 
young men in the world, remember!” 

“How rich, for example?” queried Clara, absently admiring the 
flash and shimmer of her bracelet. 

“His income from his mining properties alone is a million dol- 
lars a year, and there is a capital nest-egg of at least twenty-five 
millions back of that.” : 

“A million dollars a year,” mused Clara aloud; “one could sup- 
port an establishment anywhere very comfortably on that!” 

Her father gave vent to an exclamation that was very like a snort 
of disgust. “One year of his income is more than I have amassed in 
all my professional life !” 

“When does he come into his property?” was the beauty’s next 
question. 

“Oh, practically immediately. ‘There are but few legal formalities 
to be observed.” 

“T should think he would feel very grateful to you,” continued 
Clara, “for rescuing him from poverty and obscurity.” 

“Well, you see, my dear,” said Mr. Passavant, rubbing his double 
chin dubiously at this characteristically feminine bit of logic, “the 
facts being as they were, we could hardly help finding him; there 
was really no trouble at all; any other firm could and would have 
done as well. I do not exactly perceive why he should be especially 
grateful on that score. No doubt the young man feels kindly towards 
me,—TI have every reason to believe that he does, in point of fact.” — 

“What has he been doing for a living all these years?” 

“His vocation has been that of a bookkeeper in a large export 
-house down-town.” 
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‘I suppose he knows nothing whatever of society, papa? He could 
have no really nice people among his acquaintances ?” 

“ Highly improbable, I should say,” was the rejoinder. “I was 
thinking, Clara, that we might do the poor fellow a signal service by 
taking him up—introducing him in the right quarters, and all that 
sort of thing,” with an airy wave of the hand. 

“Very likely he gobbles his soup and eats with his knife! Do 
you suppose he ever walked through a cotillon in his life?” said Clara, 
with supercilious disdain. Her father gave a ventral chuckle. 

“ Come, come, my dear, we must not be too hard on young-Stennis. 
He has really quite passable manners, —_ impresses me as @ man who 
would quickly fall into civilized ways.” 

“Oh, you men do that better. than women anyway,” commented 
this mature girl satirically. ‘“ Has he any drawbacks in the way of 
detrimental relatives—any sisters?” 

“ He is absolutely alone in the world, my dear. He was ‘the only 
son of his mother, and she was a widow.’ His father was a civil engi- 
neer by profession.” 

“That’s something in his favor,” admitted the daughter of the 
house. “ What is his full name, papa?” 

“Wilfrid Stennis.” 

“ Does he spell it with an ‘i’ or with an ‘e’?” 

“ With an ‘i’—W-i-1-f-r-i-d. Rather a well-sounding name— don’t 
you think so?” 

“Oh, it will do,” said Clara indifferently. 

There ensued a silence of some minutes’ duration, both father and 
daughter being occupied with their private thoughts ; yet it was even 
betting that each was thinking of the same thing. 

“ Suppose we invite him to dinner some night?” suggested Mr. 
Passavant at length; “just by ourselves, you know. Then you can 
take his measure and—er—er—form your own estimate of his possi- 
bilities.” 

This was precisely what the scheming Clara had been leading 
towards, although she knew full well that, man-like, her father would 
probably claim credit for the idea should the experiment turn out 
well. 

“As you please, papa. Shall we say a week from next Wednes- 
day ?” 

“The sooner the better, my dear.” And so Wilfrid’s social fate 
was settled. 

In the privacy of her own room that night, before she slept, Clara 
Passavant went to her dainty escritoire and, taking pen and paper, 
wrote several times in a dashing, bold hand the words “ Mrs. Wilfrid 
Stennis,” scanning the sheet at arm’s length. Then she tore the paper 
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into shreds, laughed softly to herself, and proceeded to make her quite 
elaborate toilet for the night. | 

Almost at the same hour another equally interesting episode of 
talk was in progress amid far different surroundings, and yet the 
subject was almost identically the same, the actors only being different. 

“You see you were right, after all, dearest,” said Wilf to Eunice 
after imparting to her in detail his wonderful news; “it was Uncle 
Andrew !” 

He had gone to her at once, feeling that he must confide in some- 
body or his brain would burst. And who so willing a listener as the 
girl of his heart? 

The winter twilight was shutting in; old Trevecca was not yet 
come home; the lamp was still unlighted, and they twain had the 
shabby parlor to themselves. 

Eunice ignored the passing tribute to her superior insight. Her 
woman’s vision was leaping far ahead, and although the affianced 
couple sat hand in hand, and Wilf was the same dear, unaffected fel- 
low as of yore, tenderly affectionate and lover-like, Eunice felt the 
intangible and impending shadow of a new element in their rela- 
tions. But she could not as yet define it or put her thoughts into 
words. She must thresh it out by herself. For neither had there as 
yet been sufficient time to fully adjust themselves to the novel situa- 
tion. 

“T’m so glad, for your sake, Wilf,” she answered; “it is what 
you have always wished. Do you remember our talk in this very room 
a little while ago, and the wonderful air-castles you planned?” Wilf 
chuckled boyishly. “ Now you can go ahead and build them all!” 

“ Rather say that we'll build them together!” he exclaimed loyally. 
“ What’s mine is yours, you know.” He meant every word he said, but 
Eunice shook her head. 

“What does that mean?” inquired Wilf, drawing her to him so 
that her head nestled on his shoulder. “Do you imagine that any 
amount of money can make any difference in my love for you? Why, 
my Eunice is worth a dozen fortunes!” 

The girl suffered his caresses, and it was inexpressibly sweet to 
hear him talk in that strain, but there was an ominous tugging at her 
heartstrings. However, she would not play the part of a kill-joy at 
such a time. 

“Thank you, Wilf,” she said simply. “I know you mean it, and 
it is very dear and lovely of you to come to me first of all with the - 
good news. I want you. always to remember this, Wilf—that what- 
ever happens my love for you can never, never change!” 

“Nothing’s going to come between us, anyway!” affirmed Wilf 
confidently, sealing his words with a kiss, and stifling her negative. 
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Before Eunice could make any further reply John Trevecca came in, 
and the wonderful tale had to be.gone over again for his especial 
. benefit. 

“Eh, lad, but it’s a mort o’ money! Whativer will ’ee do wi’ it?” 

Wilf laughed gayly. ‘“ Why, Eunice and I are going to build castles 
with some of it.” 

“ And which one will ’ee live in?” queried the old man, taking 
him literally. 

“Let me tell you one thing,” said the impulsive Wilf; “ wherever 
we are, you are going to be with us and share our good fortune.” _ 

“Nay, nay, lad. It’s kindly meant, and I thank ye; but a mil- 
lion a year! I couldn’t live up to it at my age! I'll just bide here.” 

It was characteristic of the simple nature of young Stennis that 
he went to his desk down-town the next morning as though nothing 
had happened overnight. In fact, on waking he found it almost im- 
possible to realize his changed position. To his boarding-house the 
news had not yet penetrated, but when he arrived at the store he 
found the tidings ahead of him. Most of the morning dailies had more 
or less lengthy accounts, for Horatio Passavant had sent for the re- 
porters, apparently creating the impression that the newly fledged 
millionaire was under his protecting wing. 

The head of Stennis’s firm came to his desk at the instant he was 
opening the big ledger as usual. 

“We certainly did not expect to see you here this morning, Mr. 
Stennis. Let me congratulate you most heartily! Of course, you'll 
be leaving us soon?” 

“Yes, I suppose so,” answered Wilfrid, blushing and embarrassed. 
“ But you see, sir, I haven’t had time to get used to the thing yet, and 
if you don’t mind I should like to hang on here for a while, any- 
how.” 

“ Certainly—just as you please.” ‘The elder man could appreciate 
the lad’s feelings. Not so his fellow employés, who all that day and 
for the few days that Wilfrid did remain at his old post seemed lost 
in amazement that any fellow with a million dollars a year coming 
in should want to work at all. 

But, naturally, the hour came around when Wilfrid Stennis bal- 
anced his final column of figures, and hung up his threadbare office- 
coat for the last time. Gradually his mind adjusted itself to the new 
state of affairs, but the circumstance that helped most to bring him to 
his bearings was the announcement by Mr. Carboy that there stood 
to his credit in the Chemical Bank a deposit of half a million dollars 
“just for present needs,” the lawyer at the same time handing him 
a bank-book and a check-book. Then, and then only, Wilfrid Stennis 
felt that he had really come into his kingdom. 
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At once he did something for which he always thanked his good 
angel in after years. He rode up-town to Tiffany’s, and selecting 
for Eunice a marquise ring composed of opals and diamonds, drew 
his first check to pay for it—a check that ran into four fat figures. 

“It’s the first of the money I’ve touched, dearest,”’ he said as he 
placed the ring on her finger above the little engagement token she 
already wore. All tears and happy smiles, the girl threw her arms 
about his neck, exclaiming: 

- “Nothing you could have done would have pleased me more, you 
dear, thoughtful fellow! It is far too handsome for me, but I shall 
always love it and wear it.” 

In the ensuing early days Wilfrid was more than a little perplexed 
as to what changes he should make in his mode of life. He soon dis- 
covered what was evidently expected of him through an avalanche of 
circulars from house-agents, tailors, haberdashers, florists, cigar- and 
wine-merchants, picture-dealers, horse-marts, and carriage manufac- 
turers, all bespeaking his custom and patronage, to say nothing of 
begging letters by the gross. Even a so-called College of Heraldry 
offered to furnish a crest and a coat of arms—for a stiff consideration 
in cash. 

His boarding-house became simply unendurable on this account 
and because of the notoriety he had already gained. So by Eunice’s 
advice he went to a good hotel, “until he could settle himself in a 
suitable suite of bachelor apartments,” she added. 

“But what do I want with a bachelor apartment?” he asked in 
wonder. “ What I would like to do is to get married at once, and 
then we can look about for a proper house.” 

To this proposition she demurred resolutely, nor could he dislodge 
her. The utmost concession he found it possible to extort was that 
she would marry him in a year from that time—if he asked her. 
Pressed for a reason, she at first sheltered herself behind the feminine 
“ because,” but, driven into a corner at last, said that she wished him 
to enjoy his freedom under the new conditions; that he must go into 
gay society and see the world; she would not think of tying him down 
—and much more to the same effect. 

Finding the girl immovable, and, moreover, tacitly confirmed in 
her decision by wise old John Trevecca, Wilfrid rather ruefully took 
her counsel as to the bachelor suite. In the selection of this and 
many other necessary adjuncts to his new environment he found Mr. 
Passavant’s advice of great assistance, Phineas Carboy having returned - 
to San Francisco. 

“Everything depends upon the manner in which you start out, 
my dear boy,” said his portly mentor with a return to the paternal 
manner. “Jn your position you cannot afford to ally yourself with 
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anything but the very best, from your shoemaker to your visiting-list. 
You must have a man, of course, and a secretary; send the applicants 
to me; I will sift them for you. You should have at least two equi- 
pages for town use—a hansom and a brougham, with suitable horses 
for saddle and harness. Do you ride or drive, Mr. Stennis?” __ 

No, Mr. Stennis neither rode nor drove; in fact, he knew or cared 
very little about horses. 

“ Ah, then, there my daughter can be of service; she is accounted 
a very fine horsewoman and one of the best judges of horseflesh in 
the city. But you young people can talk that over together. You 
will naturally take an interest in all gentlemanly sports—every man 
of means and leisure does; but it will do no harm if you are posi- 
tively identified with some particular pastime, even to the extent of 
making it a fad. May I inquire what is your favorite diversion ?” 

“Yachting, by all means,” said Wilfrid. 

“Excellent! Could not be better!” exclaimed Mr. Passavant. 
“None but a man of large resources can—ah—indulge in yachting to 
any extent.” 

“TI am thinking of building a boat,” said Wilfrid diffidently. 
“ What would you advise?” 

“The very thing, my boy; engage the most expensive designer 
and the most famous builder, and your reputation is made. An excel- 
lent notion—ah !” 

“ Really, my dear,” said the lawyer in narrating this little Chester- 
fieldian episode to Clara, “I begin to have hopes of young Stennis; 
he is most tractable and receptive to—ah—-sensible ideas.” 

So it came about that the rather blasé Clara anticipated with no 
little interest her first meeting with the new man. 

Stennis had never before owned a visiting-card or donned a dress- 
coat, but when he stepped forward to greet her, in response to her 
father’s introduction, as he entered the drawing-room, she decided in 
one sweeping glance that he was irreproachable at least in costume 
and manners, even if the latter were a trifle nervous. At the proper 
moment he offered his arm to take her in to dinner. Inwardly he was 
greatly perturbed, for he realized that he was on view; but Clara Pas- 
savant excelled in social tact, and, taking a liking to him from the 
start, before the soup was removed he was chatting with her com- 
pletely at his ease. The dinner passed off quite successfully on the 
whole, for by dint of keeping a careful watch on what the others did 
he was able to avoid any glaring blunders, albeit rather bewildered at 
the multiplicity of glasses, and wondering at the possible correct uses 
of the different styles and sizes of knives and forks and spoons. But 
he committed no solecisms; he took wine sparingly; his little errors 
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might even have been ascribed to a somewhat different geographical 
environment by those not cognizant of his social pedigree. 

“He will do!” thought Clara Passavant, and put forth all her 
mature powers to fascinate and dazzle her father’s guest—in which 
aim she completely succeeded, for there is nothing more dangerous 
to a young man’s peace of mind than a beautiful, well-gowned, and 
well-mannered woman of the world in full evening attire. And Clara 
was all of these things. Moreover, she could be engagingly gracious 
when she chose—and from this night on she did choose. 

She found Wilfrid quickly and even cleverly responsive to the touch- 
and-go topics of current conversation and remarkably well-informed 
as to general knowledge. In truth, he was a better-educated man than 
her father, so far as wide and desultory reading was concerned ; 
he had been nicknamed “the walking encyclopedia” in the old days 
of office and boarding-house life. Yet his mental bill-of-fare was like 
a “picked-up” dinner—it contained a little of everything. But if he 
had only known it in those early days as he came to know it later, 
socially this was rather in his favor than otherwise. Society, with 
a capital prefix, prefers to be amused rather than instructed, and 
barely tolerates the man who knows enough to see its blunders and not 
enough to keep still about them. 

When Clara happened to broach the subject of music at their third 
or fourth meeting she found she had touched the dominant chord of 
Wilfrid’s nature; being no mean executant herself, they at once met 
on common ground. She found that he had seen most of the modern 
operas (at a dollar admission) and some others of which she had never 
even heard, and he laughingly confessed to the possession of a tenor 
voice. 

“ But you know what the great Von Bulow said about tenors, Miss 
Passavant ?” e 

“No; tell me, please; something spiteful, I am sure.” 

“ Judge for yourself: he said that a tenor was a disease!” 

Clara laughed. “ That recalls -Hervey’s—was it Hervey’s ?—clever 
generalization of the human race,” she said. “ You know he divided 
us up into men, women, and curates.” 

“That was certainly rather severe on the gentlemen of the cloth,” 
commented Stennis, “unless he had in mind the old saying about the 
last not being the least.” 

Upon another occasion they were discussing the feminine passion 
for fine clothes. 

“Women dress to please themselves,” valiantly asserted Clara, 
championing her sex. 

“ Are you sure?” said Stennis. “No true woman would be con- 
tent with such a simple motive as that; it must be something far 


more complex.” 
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“For instance?” she asked, with one of her challenging glances 
which dared him to do his best or say his worst. 

“T think they dress to please themselves first; secondly, to please 
the men; and, thirdly, to make other women envious.” 

“For shame!” was the laughing retort, tapping him with her 
fan; “time enough to be cynical when you get to be as old as papa.” 

Such little verbal passages at arms as these—and there were many 
of them as time passed, for upon Stennis was conferred the freedom 
of the house in Park Avenue after that initial dinner—served to put 
them more and more at their ease and to cement their friendship. The 
rather shop-worn society woman of eight or ten seasons discovered a 
new sensation: in matching wits with Stennis she was sure to strike 
responsive fire in him every time, nor was it certain that in so doing 
her own wings were not in danger of being singed; she certainly, and 
perhaps unwittingly, revealed to him oftener than to, others a softer, 
more womanly side to her nature. 

On Stennis’s part he ever delighted to be with her, because she pos- 
sessed the happy knack of educing his brightest thoughts; she be- 
came his social mentor and the arbiter of his slowly forming tastes. 
He really wondered at himself, after an evening in her society, when 
he recalled the consumedly bright things he had said, and he began 
to take no little pride in his social and fashionable progress. For he 
was everywhere voted a success. His wealth, his pristine freshness, 
his total freedom from the too frequent vulgarities of the newly rich, 
made him everywhere welcome; he was put up at two or three good 
clubs; starting with a few valuable introductions from the ‘Passa- 
vants, his circle of acquaintance widened rapidly, and not the least 
surprising feature of it all to Stennis was the ease with which he 
assumed his place among the elect of New York society. It was as 
though he had been to the manner born. 

So the winter passed, in “high jinks and perpetual holidays,” 
and the young spring found Wilfrid firmly seated in the society 
saddle; fairly launched on his career as one of the jeunesse dorée; 
popular alike with men and with women; invited everywhere, and 
apparently as happy as the day is long. 

True, thus far he had not realized any of his pet projects, except 
to lay the keel of a fine schooner-yacht,—he had been too busy socially, 
—hbut there was, as he told himself, plenty of time. 

Nor must it be inferred that the glamour of these newer interests 
completely eclipsed the memory and the influence of Eunice Trevecca. 
Throughout that winter Wilfrid was a constant and even a regular 
visitor in far-away old Greenwich. 

To the girl he carried full accounts of his social progress, sketched 
for her his constantly widening circle of friends and acquaintances, and 
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spread his daily life before her like an open page. Thus far there had 
been no subterfuges, no secrets between them. 

And if, as was to be expected, he developed a little of the exquisite 
in dress, and became a trifle dandified in manner, affecting or having 
acquired the society drawl and a new style of hand-shake, which he 
unsuccessfully endeavored to transplant to the arid and awkward soil 
of Macdougal Street, to Eunice and her stepfather he was the same 
old unaffected, generous Wilfrid of former days. In only one thing 
had he failed in perfect faith: he had never told Miss Passavant of 
his conditional betrothal to Eunice Trevecca—never so much as men- 
tioned her name! Somehow Eunice divined this. True, there were 
excuses for him, and it was partly her fault; by her own act Wilfrid 
had been left foot-loose. Had it been otherwise, the chances are that 
he would have acquainted Clara Passavant with the true state of affairs 
very early in their intimacy. Later it became more difficult. 

The faded old parlor and sitting-room ran riot in flowers, and 
many a dainty keepsake found its way to Eunice. But with a woman’s 
inconsistency she wished with all her heart that Wilfrid had shown 
himself more masterful, refusing to let her put him off, even for a 
probationary year. 

At first Wilf honestly tried to maintain the old lover-like relations, 
but was so uniformly though good-naturedly repulsed that at length 
he gave up trying. He little knew that poor Eunice cried herself to 
sleep the first time he omitted to kiss her good-by. 

Yet it was by her own wish and mandate that matters between 
them took this course. Then came the frequent mention of Clara 
Passavant, the beautiful, the brilliant, and for the first time in her 
life Eunice was horribly jealous. It was no longer Cherchez la femme, 
she felt, but La femme est trouvée! 

“And so you and this Miss Passavant are coming to be great 
friends?” said Eunice one night as they sat together, though not in 
the old familiar way. 

_ “T wish you could meet her!” he exclaimed enthusiastically; “I 
feel sure you would like each other.” 

“What makes you imagine that?’ inquired Eunice demurely, 
threading an obstinate needle with ostentatious care. 

“Oh, because—well, partly because you are so unlike each other.” 

“Don’t be too sure!” said Eunice vindictively. “For my part, 
I believe we should scratch each other’s eyes out!” 

Wilf looked at the usually gentle Eunice in polite astonishment. 
Then he laughed, for his social training had already taught him a 
thing or two. 

“Oh, no, you wouldn’t,” he said confidently. “Women don’t do 
things in that way. If you were introduced you would both take 
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little steps, bending forward in the latest mode; you would approach 
each other smiling sweetly; you’d dab her on one cheek, and she’d 
peck you on the other, and you would both say: ‘ Delighted to know 
you; Mr. Stennis has often spoken of you. What lovely weather we 
are having !’—all in the key of B-flat major with the tremolo stop 
‘ way out.’ ” 

Eunice could not but laugh at this clever little skit, but in her 
heart she adhered to the belligerent part of the programme. 

“Tell me, what is she like?” she said by way of answer. 

“T have just told you,” rejoined Wilf; “you are complete oppo- 
sites. For instance, she is very fair, you are dark; she is all artificial 
polish and society veneer, you are as genuine and simple as a wood- 
violet; she thinks of nothing but dress and money and the social 
whirl, of seeing and being seen, you are a perfect home-body.” 

“That isn’t what I wanted to know,” persisted Eunice. “Is she 
very beautiful ?” 

Now, women can never comprehend that a man may honestly 
eulogize or admire another woman from a purely impersonal stand- 
point, without being in love with her or even markedly attracted by 
her; in talking of a woman to most women, therefore, it is always 
safe for a man to “damn with faint praise.” Here was where Wilf 
made a bad play. 

“Why, yes,” he admitted dispassionately, “I should say she was 
a very handsome woman. She has been perfectly charming to me all 
winter, and so has her father. In fact, I don’t know how I should have 
managed if it had not been for their social endorsement.” 

“Is she accomplished as well as fascinating?” persisted Eunice, 
hugging her pain. 

“In a way—yes; she is a very good pianist; she can talk inter- 
estingly on most subjects; she has been everywhere and seen every- 
thing. She tells me I must go abroad.” 

“Isn't that what you always wanted to do?” queried Eunice, her 
head bent over her work to hide the tears that would come. 

“Certainly. I am thinking of taking the yacht across with a 
party this summer; the Passavants have promised to go. And that 
reminds me, Eunice: the launching takes place next week. Won’t 
you and your father run down to Bristol? How would you like to 
christen her? You may if you want to.” 

“No, thank you,” said Eunice very stiffly; “you would better ask 
Miss Passavant.” And to Wilfrid’s astonishment, John Trevecca 
coming in at that instant, the girl plead a headache and abruptly said 
good-night. 

In the seclusion of her own chamber she threw herself on the 
little white bed, sobbing out the words: “He has never told her! 
He has never told her!” 
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The launching took place as announced, in the presence of a gay 
assemblage who went to Bristol on a special train by invitation of the 
young nabob. Moreover, Clara Passavant broke the bottle of cham- 
pagne and spoke the magic words, “I name thee Kestrel.” All of 
which reached the eye of Eunice through the newspapers. 

Wilfrid planned to sail as soon as the yacht was fitted out, and he 
was naturally very busy and thoroughly in his element, for he had 
always loved the water. He called but oncé on Eunice in those few 
weeks, but the woman-servant said she was out—which caused him to 
wonder if the conventional tarradiddle was becoming acclimated in 
Macdougal Street. He decided to write to her, but kept putting it off, 
until at last he grew a little bit ashamed of his neglect, and so made 
bad worse by writing not at all. 

On the tenth of May the Kestrel set sail for the Azores with her 
owner and a party of congenial friends aboard, and for two years 
his native land managed to get along without Wilfrid Stennis, although 
far away in the West men were toiling and moiling, piling up more 
millions to replenish those squandered or spent in the gay quest of 
pleasure. 


VI. 
WHEN Roger Hews was dispatched to Pennsylvania as the confi- 


dential agent of Carboy, Passavant & Cozine to verify the strange story 
told by Andrew Meleen on his death-bed he unearthed a far more 
curious and complicated series of episodes, so unusual and unexpected 
as to suggest to his fertile and not over-scrupulous mind a plot by which 
the knowledge thus gained might be turned to his own advantage in 
several ways. Briefly told, this is what he discovered after much pains- 
taking piecing together of fact and inference: 

When Minna Meleen found herself, as she supposed, deserted by 
her husband so soon after their marriage, unable to bear the taunts and 
gibes of the village women, she left the outskirts of Hazleton, then 
little more than a hamlet, and tramped across the mountains to Nan- 
ticoke. Here, being a complete stranger, she resumed her maiden 
name of Minna Tod, passing herself off as a widow, and making a 
living by sewing and doing chores. Here a daughter was born to her. 
A year and more had elapsed since leaving Hazleton, when seemingly 
authentic tidings reached her that her husband, Andrew Meleen, had 
been killed in battle. So to her the erstwhile fiction became a cruel 
and bitter fact. 

Believing herself a free woman, and being still young and hand- — 
some, her scolding tongue and fiery temper somewhat cooled by her 
misfortunes, she permitted herself to be once more wooed and won, 

this time by an artisan named John Trevecca. 

In less than a year she presented Trevecca also with a daughter, 
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but this time she died during her accouchement, and the infant with 
her, and was buried in Nanticoke, exactly as Roger Hews reported. 
This event it must have been which reached the ears of Andrew 
Meleen, denuded of the one vital fact that Minna had married again 
and that his own child still lived. 

To the day of her death John Trevecca supposed she had been 
really a widow when she married him—as, of course, did Minna her- 
self. The only deception she had practised consisted in the conceal- 
ment of her true name. 

When Minna died, John Trevecca cherished her first-born, the little 
Eunice, as his own, bringing her up under his name, giving her a good 
education, even sending her to a country seminary for a couple of 
terms; then, in turn, he moved away, and no one in Nanticoke heard 
of him for many years. 

So much of the past Roger Hews had discovered when he returned 
to San Francisco to report to Mr. Carboy. We have seen how he 
suppressed the essential facts, completely misleading the astute lawyer. 
When he went East for good it was with the idea of tracing John 
Trevecca and his stepdaughter. He hoped that the girl still lived, and 
that, fortified with proofs of the foregoing facts, he could eventually 
produce her as the rightful heir to the millions of old Andrew Meleen 
—for that she was his legitimate daughter, born in lawful wedlock, no 
one would be able to gainsay in the face of the evidence he could 
produce. 

In one of two or three ways Hews proposed to turn this valuable 
secret to his own profit: If the girl were alive and unmarried and 
in humble circumstances, he would try to make her his wife and 
divulge the truth afterwards: in which case Roger Hews would have 
somewhat to say concerning the spending and scattering of old 
Andrew’s hoarded wealth. If the girl were already wedded to another, 
then he hoped to find his account by selling her and her husband the 
story on the best terms possible. Thirdly, if neither of these things 
were the case, then he could find a market for his wares with Wilfrid 
Stennis, who might be expected to pay handsomely for the suppression 
of the secret, thus insuring to himself a clear title to the property. 

It’ was a clear case of “ Heads I win, tails you lose!” So far as he 
could see, only” one contingency could defeat the major plot—the 
daughter of Minna and Andrew Meleen might be dead. 

Meantime, he had no objection whatever to letting a wrongful heir 
enter into possession. The information he possessed would have a sure 
and certain market value in any case. 

It took Roger Hews three or four months to trace the migrations 
of John Trevecca, covering, as they did, a period of ten or twelve 
years. But run him to earth at last he did, and found to his joy that 
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Eunice was very much alive, and well worth winning for her own sake. 
But one other thing was not so much to his liking—the discovery that 
Eunice and the man in possession had been friends for years, and were 
even then supposed to be engaged lovers. This was an adverse conjunc- 
tion which the astutest mind could not have imagined or foreseen— 
indeed, it was of a piece with all the cther strange factors in the 
case. 

However, Roger Hews was content to play a waiting game. He 
was very careful to keep out of Wilfrid’s way, but he lost no time in 
making the acquaintance of Eunice and her stepfather, and at the 
time of Wilfrid’s departure for Europe Roger had been for some 
months on terms of easy acquaintance with both of them. He attended 
the same church as Eunice, he joined the ward club and the lodge to 
which Trevecca belonged, and among the decent denizens of Mac- 
dougal Street passed as a writer, a character which was not belied by 
appearances, owing to his quiet, steady demeanor and his careful acting 
and dressing of the part. 

Nor did it take Hews long to discover that there was a little rift 
in the lute between Eunice and Wilfrid. This exactly suited his book. 
Perhaps a less observant person could have foretold such an outcome 
of their odd romance. Anyway, this was Roger’s opportunity. As 
Wilfrid’s visits became fewer, and the coast more clear, the other 
took to dropping in of an evening, ostensibly to see John Trevecca; 
or he would contrive to meet Eunice at church and prayer-meeting 
and walk home with her. He even escorted her to the Park, to the 
theatre, and to some popular concerts. 

Never by word or look or action did he hint of any knowledge of 
her acquaintance with Wilfrid Stennis. She, on her part, from 
motives of pride and delicacy forebore to allow Stennis’s name to pass 
her lips; old John Trevecca was naturally close-mouthed about his 
own or his daughter’s affairs. So it was a three-cornered game. 

At no time is the average woman supposed to be more approachable 
to a determined wooer than when she has been deserted or deems 
herself forsaken by another man. In proportion as the wound is deep, 
so is the healing process possibly hastened if there be a sure and certain 
consolation at hand. But Eunice Trevecca was not an average woman ; 
her heart did not always rule her head. 

When nearly a year had passed without so much as a line from 
Wilfrid, Eunice deemed herself indeed forgotten. What she had 
feared and foreseen, she told herself, was come to pass; and “ that 
woman,” as she termed Clara Passavant in her thoughts, had probably 
won him away from his early affection by her wiles and her brilliant 
social attainments. 

“TI suppose we are not in his class any longer,” she said to herself 

Vor, LXXII.—14 
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bitterly. “But she will never make him happy; all she cares about is 
the money.” ' 

She did not, nor would not, blame Wilfrid; it was all “ that 
woman’s” evil doings. Yet she tried her best to think of him as dead to 
her, and to face the fact that henceforth she must piece out her life 
alone. But it was a sorry attempt. 

Eunice had not been a woman had she failed to see the drift of 
Master Roger’s comings and goings. Hers was too sweet a nature not 
to feel honored by what she supposed was the unselfish admiration of 
a passably good man. He had apparently succeeded in ingratiating 
himself with her stepfather, and his companionship proved a rather 
welcome diversion in those dark days. But she knew his love-quest 
was hopeless, and discouraged his more marked attentions, for she told 
herself her heart was dead. 

So when Roger Hews pressed his suit—he never made love to her 
as Wilf had done—she was ready with her answer. 

“It cannot be, Mr. Hews,” she said, as they stood in the dim old 
parlor. “I esteem and admire you as a friend, but—I shall never 
marry.” 

“ Perhaps I have been too hasty,” said Roger suavely. “In time, 
possibly, you will like me better. Let me still be your friend and 
comrade. I will not recur to this without your permission, but some 
day I shall ask you again.” 

She shook her head in token that his was a forlorn hope, but’ she 
was too kind-hearted to inflict a hurt where she could avoid it. 

“On those conditions, then,” she said, “we may still be friends; 
but I shall never change my mind.” 

“Cursed upstart!” Hews muttered when he found himself on the 
wrong side of the door. “She loves him still! I wish he would get 
married himself; then, my lady, perhaps you’d sing another song !” 


Vil. 

JADED and surfeited, ready to cry “Vanity of vanities, all is 
vanity,” Wilfrid Stennis returned to his native land after two years of 
kaleidoscopic experiences in the chief capitals of the Old World. He 
had plunged into the vortex of “life,” only to be flung out of the 
worry and whirl as a spent swimmer is spewed out on the sand by some 
mad-rushing breaker. 

Into those two years he greedily crowded together enough vicissi- 
tudes to last another and better-seasoned mind and body a decade at 
least. Perhaps his almost total lack of previous social training and 
preparation led the sooner to inevitable satiety; it was like a starveling 
gorging himself on a twelve-course dinner of highly spiced and sea- 
soned viands. 
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Certain it is that his one overmastering desire at last took the 
form of an acute nostalgia—a longing to get away from glittering 
generalities and sybaritic luxury and settle down somewhere to a life 
of plain and polished ease. 

‘So he left the Kestrel to follow at leisure—the original yachting 
party was disbanded long. since—and came home by the Oregon on 
one of the last trips of that doomed greyhound of the ocean. 

In appearance Stennis was not much changed, save for a little 
more fulness of face and figure, a rather tired look about the eyes, and 
—what was more noticeable—just a suspicion of grayness in the hair 
around the temples. And this at thirty! In manner he had cer- 
tainly improved; you would have at once set him down as a well- 
trained and well-groomed man of the world. 

An intense and overweening craving for simpler manners and 
homelier fare led his steps straight from the pier to the little house in 
Macdougal Street, around which were clustered by far the pleasantest 
memories he had ever known. 

Eunice was at home, and herself opened the door, so no retreat, no 
denial, was possible. 

“ Why !—Mr. Stennis!” she cried in genuinely astonished accents. 
In the total surprise of the moment it was all she could find to say. 

As he stepped across the threshold his gaze sought hers, but in 
the act of shaking hands—apparently a merely perfunctory ceremony 
on the girl’s part—her eyes were veiled, and the sole token of emotion 
she betrayed was a little tell-tale red signal-flag in her usually olive- 
pale cheeks. 

“Have you no word of whens for me, Eunice?” said Wilfrid 
reproachfully. 

“Surely!” was the answer. “We—I—am glad to see you back 
safe and sound and looking so well. When did you arrive?” 

“ Scarcely an hour ago. I came straight here.” 

During the voyage across Wilfrid had in divers ways pictured to 
himself this meeting. There was to be a sort of killing of the fatted 
calf, although in no sense did he regard himself as enacting the role 
of the prodigal—he had been made too much of while abroad for that. 
And though he knew in his heart of hearts that he had probably for- 
feited all right thereto, in fancy he had dwelt with an inward glow 
over the glad greeting which Eunice was to extend; he had even pic- 
tured to himself in a hazy way her flinging herself into his arms and 
with tear-wet cheeks taking him to herself again. But this common- 
place, every-day “ How-de-do, Mr. Stennis?” and the total absence of 
emotion, grave or gay, cool or ardent, was like passing at one step 
from the hot sunshine of the plains of Lombardy to the ice-crowned 
steeps of the Alpine summits beyond. 
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“That was very kind of you,” said Eunice as she led the way to 
the old familiar room, only a little dimmer and duller than usual, but 
nevertheless to Wilfrid a very haven of restfulness. “ Father will be 
delighted to see you and hear all about your travels.” 

“ And what about yourself, Eunice?” said Wilf, moving closer to 
her, but not venturing to touch her, although he was possessed with an 
unutterable longing to take her to his heart as of yore, as she stood 
there in her fresh, cool beauty—a little more mature, a little more 
sedate and womanly, and to his tired spirit infinitely grateful and 
soothing. 

“Of course I am glad to see you,” she said in quietly level tones, 
lifting her eyes to his as she spoke with a steadfast and limpid regard, 
their depths unstirred by any sign of deeper feeling within. If her 
heartstrings vibrated little or much, she had herself wonderfully in 
hand. 

Stennis turned away with a half-petulant sigh and dropped into a 
chair—his old, favorite seat. 

“JT have been several kinds of a fool since I saw you,” he was 
beginning, when Eunice broke in banteringly : 

“Oh, pray don’t begin your confessions so soon. I would rather 
hear about the pleasant things you have seen and done!” 

Stennis looked at her in wonderment. This was a new Eunice, 
altogether out of his ken. She had seated herself by the window, and 
was already busied over a bit of delicate drawn-work which the slightest 
tremor of hand or dimness of eye might ruin. Her coolness was dis- 
appointing, even aggravating. In what school had she acquired this 
insouciance of voice and manner? 

Clearly, he thought, she had not been wearing her heart away 
during his absence. Perhaps there was a successor to her favor, he 
reflected jealously. He recalled in a flash the many women who had 
almost flung themselves at his head during the past twenty-four 
months, among them an Italian princess and the daughter of an 
English duke; yet here was this girl, child of a workingman, to whom 
he had once made love and been engaged, treating him as indifferently 
as she might a clerk in the corner-grocery! He set his jaw hard in 
chagrin, forced to accept the situation as he found it, yet with a curious 
tightening around the chest. 

But then and there he registered a mighty oath that he would 
try to win her back if he had to begin his wooing all over again. 

Thoughts fly quickly as Ariel’s girdle, and Eunice’s last words 
had scarcely ceased vibrating on the air than Wilfrid found himself 
replying, with a smile,— 

“Must I begin at the very beginning, like the children?” 

“From the very ‘be-commencement,’ as one of my little Sunday- 
school tots says.” 
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“Well, then—oh, hang it all, Eunice, I can’t begin in cold blood 
in that way! Ask me questions—give me a start. You know I never 
was famous for ticketing and labelling my thoughts.” 

Eunice laughed quietly—a deliciously low ripple of merriment. 

“ All right!” she exclaimed, with just a trace of her old occasionally 
piquant manner. “ But if I put any impertinent queries, Mr. Stennis,. 
you may decline to answer on the usual legal grounds.” 

* And what may they be?” inquired Wilfrid, whose wits were cer- 
tainly not at their sharpest that day. 

“On the score that the answer would degrade or incriminate you,” 
she retorted saucily. 

Wilfrid drew himself up stiffly, seeing which Eunice nahin to 
say contritely : 

“There! I didn’t mean that, Mr. Stennis, but you gave me too 
easy an opening.” 

“ But if you insist on calling me Mr. Stennis,” put in the instantly 
mollified Wilfrid, making the most of this momentary softening in 
manner, “I sha’n’t be able to go on at all. It was always ‘ Wilf’ 
and ‘ Eunice’ before I went away.” 

. “Ah,” said the girl in low and vibrant tones, “we used to do a 
great many foolish things in those days. We were both rather silly, 
I dare say. Now you are a man of the world and I am getting to be 
an old maid, so we must put all nonsense behind us.” 

“How can she speak that way?” mused Wilfrid. “‘ Nonsense, 
she calls it! Well, perhaps it was.” Then aloud,— 

“It was the sweetest time of my life—I have found that out!” he 
said fervently. 

“You did not think so then!” Eunice flashed back at him with a 
woman’s fondness for a lively retort. She could have bitten out her 
tongue the next instant, for she was determined that the conversation 
should not take a sentimental or a reminiscent turn if she could 
help it. 

“That was one of the fool things I started to confess a while ago,” 
said Stennis ruefully, pulling at his fair mustache. 

“Confessions are expressly prohibited,” said Eunice quickly. 
“Now I am going to begin my cross-examination. In the first place, 
are we to congratulate you?” 

“For what?” asked Wilfrid blankly. 

“Upon your engagement or your marriage to Miss Passavant— 
I do not know which, not having heard from you,”—this with much . 
sweetness,—* but the papers have had you engaged and married three 
or four times.” 

“ Papers be ——!” exclaimed Wilfrid. “TI tell you, Eunice, that’s 
all off. There never was a word of truth in it, anyway. Why, I 
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haven’t seen Clara Passavant for six months!” In his earnestness he 
leaned towards her, half out of his chair. 

“Oh, I’m s0 sorry,” murmured Eunice, bending over her work. 

“Are you? And why, pray?” 

“Because it always seemed to me a very wise arrangement for 
both of you. She has beauty, refinement, and social position; you 
have the money. What more could the world ask?” 

There! it was out, and Eunice felt that she could breathe more 
freely. Again and again during the past two years she had schooled 
herself to make some such indifferent speech as this. 

Wilfrid gasped. This was the girl who had promised always to 
wear his ring; who had assured him that whatever happened she 
would never cease to care for him! 

“By Jove!” he thought, “she’s hard as nails! Never gave her 
credit for that sort of thing!” But aloud he said, with some show 
of dignity,— 

“You seem to have left one item out of your calculations, Eunice.” 

“ And what may that be?” inquired the girl, holding her work up 
to the light and inspecting it very earnestly. 

“TI didn’t care for her in that way.” 

“Poor thing!” Eunice retorted mockingly. “How dreadful! 
Did she ever find it out?” 

“TI don’t know and I don’t care!’ exclaimed the baited Wilfrid. 
“ Let me tell you one thing, Eunice: You are——” 

“Now, please don’t!” exclaimed Eunice, elevating an admonitory 
finger. “I can imagine just what you are going to say, and I’d rather 
you wouldn’t. Are you ever going to begin on those adventures of 
yours? Think of Othello.” 

“ What has he got to do with it?” 

Eunice sighed in simulated distress. “It’s very easily seen that 
foreign travel has not broadened your mind to the extent you hoped 
it would. That, sir, is a Classical Allusion !” 

“TI can’t see what you are driving at!” protested Wilfrid. “ You 
are not a bit as you used to be. I don’t know what to make of you!” 

“¢ What went ye out for to see?” quoted Eunice, looking at him 
quizzically, but Stennis chose to ignore this remark. 

“ Why are you so hard and so bitter—that’s what I want to know?” 

At this unjust accusation Eunice rose and confronted him, her 
bosom rising and falling tempestuously at last. 

“Hard and bitter, am I?” she repeated, in deep chest tones, and 
moving towards the door. If the interview were prolonged another 
moment she felt that she would collapse. 

“Hard and bitter!” she reiterated. “Perhaps I am. You made 
me so! How do you like your work?” And she fled from the room. 
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Wilfrid found his hat and then the street in dazed surprise. He 
never dreamed that the sweet and even-tempered Eunice could harbor 
or give vent to such intensity of feeling. Too late he saw what he 
had lost. Was it too late to retrieve that loss? 

He made his way up-town to the rooms which had been retained 
for him during his absence, and where by this time his man might 
be expected to have everything in order. Here too he found his 
secretary with a sheaf of letters wanting replies, especially a lengthy 
communication from Carboy, Passavant & Cozine beseeching his per- 
sonal attention to sundry matters connected with his vast properties. 
Despite his lavish expenditure, he had not disbursed half his income; 
consequently there was always a surplus of cash on hand demanding 
investment. Mr. Passavant had evidently seen his name among the 
arrivals and lost no time in trying to get at him. 

“Tell old Passavant to go to the devil!” exclaimed Stennis irri- 
tably. “Or—no—I’ll go there myself—I mean, I’ll run down-town 
in the morning. Write and tell him so, please. I want to be alone 
this evening.” 

Thus left to himself, he extinguished the lights and went to the 
balconied open window commanding a vicw of the Riverside Drive and 
the silver Hudson. Here he sat smoking and “ taking stock” of him- 
self until the night was far spent. 

The inventory was not a very satisfactory one from any point of 
view. On the whole, as he frankly owned introspectively, reverting to 
the phraseology of the old commercial days, there were too many bad 
or doubtful accounts on the ledger. Taking the giddy whirl of the past 
three years in review, he was fain to confess that he had been consider- 
able of a failure. 

Where were his former roseate dreams of serene and supreme 
happiness which were to become concrete realities with the possession 
of boundless wealth? True, he had achieved many things which none 
but a spoiled darling of fortune could have accomplished. He had 
quaffed the cup of pleasure to the dregs; he had seen and tasted— 
merely tasted—gilded vice; there his innate cleanness:of nature and 
clarity of mind had kept him from any great damage to health or 
reputation. But that sort of thing was only negative virtue, and he 
knew it. 4 

If he had wrought no serious harm to others or to himself, he had, 
of an equal surety, accomplished no good. There must be something 
‘in life for him beyond mere spending, eating, drinking, and wearing 
fine clothes. But where and how to find it? Not among the fashion- 
able and frivolous folk with whom he had cast his lot hitherto, nor 
among women of the type of Clara Passavant—though she was not by 
any means the worst product of her guild. Indeed, come to think of 
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it, she was “the best of the bunch.” Her influence, on the whole, 
had made for good; looking backward, he could see how much he 
really owed her; she had molded him and made a man of him in 
those early days of his new-found riches, when, without her aid, or 
in the hands of a woman of commoner clay, he might have gone to 
perdition. 

Yes, he had every reason to think kindly of Clara Passavant. 
He might have married her—he could now if he chose to say the 
word. Perhaps that would be the best thing that could happen to 
him! Eunice had cast him off,—unjustly, of course,—weakly ready, 
in his chagrin, to blame someone else for his own short-sightedness. 

He had said that he did not love Clara, which was perfectly true. 
Was there in the world any such thing as love—real, pure, disinterested 
love? Once upon a time he had thought so—but now? 

Too late he discerned that in letting Eunice Trevecca slip through 
his fingers he had lost what might have proved a sheet-anchor for 
happiness. With her by his side as guide, counsellor, friend, and wife, 
what might he not have accomplished! Was it too late? It looked 
that way. 

Nevertheless, the next night found him in Greenwich Village again. 
This time old John Trevecca was at home, and the evening passed in 
recounting his adventures and in going over some choice photographs 
he had gathered together for Eunice. But not for an instant did she 
permit herself td be alone with him; and although he called again 
and again, on many successive days and nights, he never succeeded in 
. seeing her téte-a-téte. 

How was he to establish himself anew in her good graces, how 
win back the footing he had spurned, if she never gave him the chance? 
And so, for want of anything better, and to stifle regret, he took up 
the gay round and routine of social diversion and fashionable fribble 
where he had left them off two years before. 

One other thing he did, however. On a beautiful site, near 
what is now called Cathedral Heights, he began the erection of a 
dwelling which would embody all his old ideals of what such a 
place should be, enriched with the newer ideas picked up during his 
travels. 

And to Clara Passavant and her friends it began to seem as if, 
after all, she might, at some day not far distant, become the mistress 
of this worthy addition to the millionaire houses of New York. 


VIII. 
ONE morning in the early fall, a few weeks after the return of 
Stennis from abroad, Roger Hews called at his rooms bearing a letter 
of introduction from Horatio Passavant, It ran: 
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“ My DEAR Mr. STENNIS: This will commend to your con- 
sideration Mr. Roger Hews, who prefers to do his own explain- 
ing as to the object of his waiting upon you. I am requested 
to say, however,—and it gives me great pleasure to do so,— 
that Mr. Hews has upon more than one occasion acquitted 
himself intelligently and faithfully in matters of moment en- 
trusted to him by this firm, and I believe him to merit the 


utmost confidence. “ Most truly yours, 
“ HoRaTIO PASSAVANT.” 


“ What can I do for you, Mr. Hews?” inquired Stennis genially, 
dragging a chair forward. 

“T understand that your secretary is about to leave you, Mr. Sten- 
nis, and I venture to make application for the post. It occurred to me 
that a personal call would be more satisfactory all around. I hope I’m 
not too late?” 

“On the contrary, you are the first in the field. How did you 
know that there was to be a vacancy ?” 


“From Mr. Passavant.” 

“T see,” said Wilfrid. “It was through him that Mr. Jocelyn 
came to me three years ago; if he sends me as good a man this time, 
I shall not complain.” 

Hews bowed. In dress and deportment—the former severely busi- 
ness-like, the latter quiet and sedate—he seemed outwardly all that 
could be desired. 

Stennis turned to the letter of recommendation, slightly at a loss 
what to say next. This man was evidently some years older than 
himself, and no doubt eminently respectable. 

Despite his experience of the respect and deference everywhere 
elicited by his wealth and social standing, Stennis had never quite 
gotten over a slight feeling of embarrassment and shamefacedness 
when dealing with those of his fellow-men who might in any sense be 
considered as dependents. An acute observer would have said that 
this hang-dog trait was convincing proof that he had not been born 
to the purple. Your titled Englishman, for instance, has no com- 
punction or hesitation in ordering his servants around; they are to 
him, and always have been, simply so much furniture. 

“T suppose I ought to ask you some questions, Mr. Hews,” said 
Stennis, with a whimsical but engaging little smile, “but for the life 
of me I don’t know where to begin.” 

“T am entirely at your service,’ murmured the irreproachable 
Hews, who was on his good behavior. . 

“ Well—er—what experience have you had? I presume that’s a 
- fair inquiry?” said Wilfrid tentatively. 

“Oh, certainly, Mr. Stennis. To be frank with you, I have never 
occupied exactly the position of a private secretary, but I have been 
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employed at various times in a confidential capacity by several men of 
affairs, and the firm of Carboy, Passavant & Cozine has also used me 
in some delicate matters. I may say without hesitation that I am thor- 
oughly familiar with the duties of such a place.” 

Wilfrid nodded. “Mr. Passavant transacts all my weighiier busi- 
ness, you know; you would look after my private correspondence, 
' keep me posted as to social engagements, go through the begging- 
letters,—there’s a devil of a lot of them, I can assure you,—purchase 
supplies, and pay the bills.” 

“TI understand,” said Hews confidently. 

“Then there’s the new house; there’s a confounded amount of 
petty detail connected with that which will fall to you.” 

Hews waved his hand with a gesture of complete assurance. “ Give 
yourself no uneasiness, Mr. Stennis. I believe I can do all these things 
to your satisfaction.” 

“ Well,” said Wilfrid impulsively, “I rather like you, Mr. Hews, 
and I don’t see why we shouldn’t suit each other. I'll talk it over 
with Passavant and let you know.” 

“Very good, sir,” said Roger, rising to go, hat in hand. “ There 
is one thing I should prefer you to hear from me direct—Mr. Passa- 
vant will probably mention it: Although a stranger to you personally, 
I know something about your affairs, for I was the man sent to Penn- 
sylvania by Mr. Carboy to verify certain facts connected with your 
late uncle’s early life.” 

“The devil you were!” exclaimed Stennis, looking at Hews with 
accrued interest. Then, after a moment’s reflection, he continued,— 

“T don’t see why that should make any difference, do you?” 

“Not at all,” was the reply. “I should serve you none the less 
faithfully, Mr. Stennis.” 

“ All right,” assented the latter. “I'll let you hear from me one 
way or the other, Mr. Hews.” 

Hews bowed, and had his hand on the doorknob when Wilfrid 
said : 

“By the way, it just occurs to me: Mr. Jocelyn is leaving because 
he is going to get married. I hate these changes, anyway. Pardon 
me—but have you—er—er—any similar intentions, Mr. Hews? It’s 
none of my business, perhaps?” 

For an instant the astute Roger half suspected some hidden or 
covert meaning in this sudden question; but a glance at Wilfrid’s 
quite tranquil countenance quickly dispelled the idea. It was merely 
a chance shot. With a grave smile he answered,— 


“Not the slightest !” 
As he descended in the elevator he reflected that Stennis was not 
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likely to hear any tell-tale contradictions of this statement from 
Eunice Trevecca, and even a better man than Roger Hews could have 
justified the misleading answer by appealing to the reply made by Sir 
Philip Francis when asked point-blank if he had penned certain noto- 
rious letters: “If I had, you know, I should. certainly say I had 
not !” 

A variety of motives impelled the: schemer to take this plunge into 
the enemy’s country. 

First and foremost was the feeling that by being on the spot he 
would be able to keep in touch with the property which he had almost 
come to regard as his own. 

Then too he fancied that the coveted position would enable him to 
detect any signs of renewed tenderness between Wilfrid and Eunice; 
while equally, of course, if Stennis were contemplating any other union 
matrimonial he would know of that. 

In fact, by this move, should it prove successful, his position would 
be like that of a man in the centre of a seesaw plank; he could depress 
or elevate either end at will. 

Roger Hews was one of those men to whom power, or the knowledge 
of power, is inexpressibly sweet. The assurance that he held his un- 
suspecting adversary in the hollow of his hand, that if he chose he 
could at any time oust him from his high estate in half a dozen words, 
was to him meat and drink. 

In less than a week he received a note from Stennis definitely en- 
gaging him, and requesting that he begin his new duties forthwith. 
So Roger Hews took up his residence at “The Albany,” and speedily 
became adept in his work, as well as possessed of most of his employer’s 
little secrets. 

The winter came and went without bringing much change in the 
outward relations of the chief personages of this tale. The walls of 
the new mansion on Riverside were steadily rising, and the envious 
heart of Roger Hews was made sick at the thought of the enormous 
sums that were being lavished thereon. 

“ Confound him!” he growled in his gizzard a dozen times a day. 
“ He little thinks whose money is being squandered! I'll give him a 
little more rope, and then——” 

For Hews had come to hate Wilfrid with a blind, unreasoning 
hatred which, in a less cold-blooded man, would have endangered by 
precipitancy his ultimate plans and plots. Strange to say, the un- 
conscious Wilfred rather liked his taciturn and methodical secre- 
tary. 
ve He’s a perfect gourmand for work,” said the young Croesus one 
day to Mr. Passavant; “TI can’t find him enough to do.” 
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But Roger was busy in his own ferret-like way. That Eunice Tre- 
vecca was secretly pining her heart away for Wilfrid Stennis became 
perfectly clear to Hews the unsuccessful... Since the former’s return 
the girl had grown perceptibly thinner and paler, her step had lost | 
its pretty quickness, her manner lacked its old-time buoyancy and 
sprightliness. 

The certainty that his diagnosis was right fairly infuriated the 
rival suitor. Originally he had approached the girl in a spirit of sor- 
did speculation, with only the counterfeit pretence of love upon his 
lips. But as the womanly sweetness and the unattainable nature of 
the prize became apparent, so did his feelings change, and he who 
came to barter with a woman’s heart remained to beg for a kindly 
glance, to yearn for a word that might give him hope. For Hews was 
deeply, passionately smitten with Eunice Trevecca. To such a pass 
had it. come with him that to win her he would have been willing to 
forego the golden fruit of all his plottings and schemings. 

Again and again did he try to approach the forbidden topic of his 
love, but always with the same quiet avoidance of it on her part. He 
had promised to respect her wishes,- but the floodgates of passion 
were at length overflowed, and he resolved to know his fate once and 
for all. 

To help his cause somewhat he sent Eunice anonymously a marked 
copy of a society paper which authoritatively announced the engage- 
ment of Clara Passavant and Wilfrid Stennis, with the added intelli- 
gence that the wedding would take place at Easter. This time there 
was no mistake—the gossips were right. 

On various occasions throughout the winter Wilfrid had tried to 
see Eunice—sometimes successfully, but more often failing—in a sin- 
cere endeavor and desire to renew their old footing. But the girl 
met his advances with such coldness and palpable indifference that 
at length he came to the sorrowful conclusion that she was hopelessly 
offended with him. 

Then, and then only, did he put the momentous question to the 
daughter of the: house of Passavant, and was at once accepted. She 
had been ready to yield months ago; in her inmost heart she won- 
dered why the man had hesitated so long. 

When Eunice received the paper which Hews so thoughtfully sent 
she happened to be alone. She could not help seeing the paragraph, 
encircled as it was with broad blue pencil-marks. As she took in the 
sense of the printed lines her lip curled scornfully, as she said, half- 
aloud,— ’ 

“T hope she is satisfied now!” ° 

Quite on the impulse of the moment she ran to her little desk— 
one of Wilf’s keepsakes—and rapidly penned this note: 
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“ Deak Mr. STENNIS: Some kind friend has just sent me 
a copy of the Home Journal containing the announcement of 
your engagement and forthcoming marriage. As one of your 
oldest friends I want to be among the first to congratulate 
you, and to offer my sincerest wishes for your lasting happi- 
ness. 


“ Cordially yours, 
“ EUNICE TREVECCA.” 


She dashed off the address, and with her own hands posted it forth- 
with at the box on the corner. Then she ascended slowly to her room, 
locked the door, and had what women call “a good cry.” But when 
old John came home that night she was able to tell him. the news with 
complete composure, save for a tiny dash of red in either cheek. 

“Eh, lass,” he said, getting up from his chair, going to her side 
at the other end of the table, and taking her face between his horny 
hands, “ thou’st gotten tha’ dose, but doan’t ’ee fret; tha’ ither *ooman 
‘has na’ landed ’*im yet, an’ she will na’.” He sealed the words with 
a hearty, compassionate kiss, and “went heavily back to his seat, 
chuckling to himself. But Eunice shook her head hopelessly. 

“It’s all the fault of that horrid money, father,” she said. 

“There’s nowt ta matter wi’ th’ lad, girlie; niver forget that. 
He'll win oot!” affirmed the old man, emphasizing his opinion with 
his knife and fork in the air. 

“T wish I could think so,” sighed Eunice, smiling wanly, “but 
it’s no use;. he will never come back to us now—it has gone too far!” 
And so it seemed, for with his engagement to Miss Passavant openly 
announced it looked as if Wilf were indeed irrevocably lost. Then 
her pride came to her rescue, and with some attempt at abandon Eunice 
exclaimed : 

“T don’t care! I sent him my congratulations to-day !” 

. “Did ’ee, now! That was plucky of ’ee,” was her father’s senten- 
tious answer. 

The judicious Hews permitted a full day to intervene before fol- 
lowing up the news with a call in Macdougal Street. Now, if ever, 
he thought, the girl might be ready to listen to reason; he counted 
not a little upon Eunice’s womanly pique and pride, which might 
tempt her to show the recalcitrant Wilfrid that two could play the 
same game, and that she was not the one to wear the willow for 
another woman’s fiancé. Women—and men likewise—have been known 
to marry for spite and repent at leisure. 

It was Roger’s cue, as usual, to pretend to be wholly ignorant of | 
the little tragedy going on behind the scenes. Eunice was totally un- 
aware of the fact that he was in the employ of her old lover, and she 
thought she had sufficiently masked her own feelings. , 

When Hews came in that evening Eunice was alone, and intuitively 
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felt that a crisis was impending. For millennial ages women have 
been pitting subtle wit against brute strength, developing a sixth sense 
which detects immediately and indubitably the benign or the malign 
designs of the opposite sex. 

But Roger was too clever to unmask his batteries at once. He had 
so carefully nursed his intimacy with this girl all these months, had 
been outwardly so chivalrously friendly and considerate, that he was 
usually a welcome caller. He was a good talker; he took care to be 
wise in the news of the day; and knowing more about Eunice than. 
she knew of herself he was astutely able to interest her in many rather © 
unexpected ways. But for the bugbear of his hopeless attachment 
lurking in the background the girl would have been at all times care- 
free in his society—that is, as long as he kept the one forbidden sub- 
ject bottled up under his waistcoat. 

To-night, however, she detected a tenseness of latent purpose in 
Roger Hews which doubtless he flattered himself was wholly hidden, 
and which certainly his first words did not reveal, for his talk was all 
about the great railroad strike then raging. 

As the evening wore on, and John Trevecca failed to make his 
usual nine-o’clock appearance, Hews inquired,— 

“ Where is your father to-night ?” 

“T think he has gone upstairs,” said Eunice, who had been hoping 
this question would not be asked. “In fact,” she went on hurriedly, 
“TI am quite worried about him; he has taken a heavy cold, and his 
asthma is always worse at such times.” 

“TI do not wish to alarm you,” said Hews with a well-simulated 
note of sympathy in his voice, “but I have noticed that he is aging . 
rapidly; he is not the man he was a year ago.” 

“Oh, do you really think that?” exclaimed Eunice regretfully, 
and quick to take alarm. “He is perhaps not as vigorous as he used 
to be, but I hope he will be spared to me for many, many years! He 
is my only relative in the world; if I should lose him’—and the 
ready tears came into her eyes for the sole parent she had ever known. 

“Tt is nothing serious, I guess,” said Roger with off-hand, sooth- 
ing conviction; “but your father ought to be enjoying a leisurely old 
age; at his time of life he should not have to work.” 

Eunice nodded her head in quick assent. 

“So I have told him, Mr. Hews, again and again. But he per- 
sists in saying that he must toil on at the shops in order that he may 
keep adding to the little pile of savings which is to save me from 
want when he is dead and gone.” 

“That is a noble object,” said Hews with real sincerity, “ but you 
have it in your power to render all that labor unnecessary, and to make 
your father comfortable for the rest of his life.” 

“TI don’t see-———” began Eunice, when, with a wave of color flood- 
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ing face and forehead, she suddenly did see. How silly and blind to 
give him such a good opening, she thought. 

Roger Hews was quick to seize his chance—in fact, he had cleverly 
led up to this very point. 

“ At the risk of offending you, Miss Eunice,” he struck in, “I must 
recur to the proposal I made you once before. Marry me, and your 
father need not worry about his future or your own. They will both 
be my care then.” 

“You promised——” said the girl reproachfully, but he took the 
words out of her mouth in his surcharge of feeling. 

“T promised—I know it—never to recur to the theme so near to 
my heart without your permission. I have broken the promise because 
I can keep silence no longer. Eunice, I love you, dearly, madly, de- 
votedly, with all the strength of a man who has never loved before. 
I cannot live without you, and I will not. Be my wife, Eunice, be my 
wife !” 

His agitation was almost pitiable to see. The self-contained and 
calculating nature of the man seemed suddenly thawed and melted as 
the cold steel ingot is liquefied by the hot breath of the retort. In the 
intensity of his passion his voice trembled, his eyes blazed, his pale 
face assumed a brickish-red tinge; he left his seat and came to her 
side, putting one hand on her shoulder, and striving to take her un- 
willing fingers with the other. 

All a-quiver and unstrung, he waited for her answer. With bent 
head and averted gaze Eunice almost turned her back on him. A wave 
of repulsion and disgust swept over her, for the vehement force of 
which she was unable to account. Not to save her father from a hun- 
dred deaths could she marry this middle-aged wooer! Never had Roger 
Hews been so insistent; never had she felt less like granting what he 
demanded. 

With an effort, eluding his grasp, Eunice rose and stood facing 
him, the chair between them. 

“T am sorry,” she said, in tones full of womanly sympathy, “that 
you have spoken of this again, Mr. Hews. What my answer was six 
months ago must be my answer still. I do not love you, and I never 
could love you as a woman should love the man she marries. I am 
loath to give you pain, but I am telling you the simple truth. I must 
seem cruel to be kind.” 

The words were uttered with such quiet sincerity as to carry to 
the wretched man who heard them the conviction that the fortress of 
her heart was unassailable and would never be wm by him. Roger 
Hews realized that he had failed utterly, and he 1 1rew discretion to 
the four winds. 5 

“You mean you are telling me only part of the trith!” he shouted 
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savagely, his real nature coming to the surface under the rebuff, now 
that there was nothing to be gained by further disguise. ‘“ Why not 
make a clean breast of it, and confess that you are still infatuated 
with that upstart ass, Wilfrid Stennis! Where’s all your maidenly 
pride? Don’t you know that he belongs to another woman now?” 

The girl winced at the cruel stab, at which evidence of the truth 
of his pitiful accusation Hews became even more frantic. His mask 
of quiet respectability was ruthlessly cast aside. 

“He values you and your love about as much as one of his old 
shoes!’ he sputtered coarsely. ‘“ He threw you over once before, and 
now he’s done it again! He’s nothing but a dirty impostor, anyway, 
and I'll show him up!” 

Speech failed him, and he stood before her panting, choking, im- 
potent. 

Eunice Trevecca moved towards the door, and from the vantage 
of its opening looked him up and down in contemptuous scorn. 

“T thank you, Mr. Hews,” she said with cutting emphasis; “I 
have had a narrow escape, it seems!” and with these words she left 


the room. 
IX. 


THE preparations for the Stennis-Passavant wedding went on 
apace. Theirs was to be only a six-weeks’ engagement, for Lent had 
just come in when the fateful words were spoken which in a measure 
set the crown of success upon the manoeuvres of Mistress Clara. 

Did she love Wilfrid? In the light of events it seems extremely 
doubtful; that she liked and admired him we have seen; in her eyes 
marriage was more a matter of creature comfort than of love pure and 
undefiled—but little better than a social compact, in fact; so much 
beauty, so much refinement, so much good birth and position in ex- 
change for so many millions of dollars. 

If the possessor of the millions happened to be a very passable 
and presentable sort of a fellow, why, all the better. In common 
with nearly every other woman, Clara Passavant shone at her best 
during these glamourous weeks, and Wilfrid was happy—or told him- 
self that he ought to be. 

But in reality what he regarded as happiness was only a dreamy 
sort of nepenthe—he guessed he had done the right thing—the thing 
that was expected of him by Clara and all her friends. The rest 
didn’t matter. In fact, he told himself, nothing mattered very much 
now that Eunice hid taken herself out of his career. 

The penitentia ‘season was more than half over, and there lacked 
but two short weks of the wedding-day, when Roger Hews fired his 
mine. Patient is a ferret, he bided his time; he had scored one 
failure; in thi; second attempt to use his power there must be no 
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mishap or miscarriage. According to custom, he waited upon Stennis 
immediately after breakfast to open the mail and receive his instruc- 
tions for the day. 

The usual routine was gone through, and Wilfrid was about to 
start for his morning gallop with his fiancée in the Park when the 
secretary spoke : 

“ Can you give me your attention for a few minutes, Mr. Stennis?” 

“Anything important?” quoth Wilfrid. “Can’t you let it lie 
over? I have an appointment at eleven.” 

“Tt is most important, and it can’t lie over!” said Hews trucu- 
lently. Stennis eyed the man curiously; the tone verging upon the 
insolent, his first thought was that the immaculate Roger had been 
imbibing too freely. But a second glance showed that he was appar- 
ently perfectly sober. 

“Well, well, man, get at it then—I am in a hurry!” exclaimed 
Wilfrid testily. 

“ Better sit down,” said Hews with easy familiarity. ‘“ With your 
permission I’ll order the horse back to the stable; I don’t think you'll 
want to ride to-day.” 

So saying, he stepped to the ’phone and coolly gave the necessary 
instructions. Stennis, with one glove on, stood, riding-whip in hand, 
in dumb amazement at the consummate impudence of the man. It 
was a novel and not very agreeable experience. Hews, in return, scru- 
tinized his employer with a provokingly cool stare, an unpleasant leer 
on his thin lips. 

“Your manners are confoundedly unpleasant this morning, Mr. 
Hews,” said Wilfrid, fingering the stock of his whip nervously. There 
was something covertly venomous in the attitude assumed by his secre- 
tary which made him itch to lay the heavy lash about his shoulders, 
as one would chastise an unruly dog. 

“D’ yer think so?’ said the other in the most offensive tone he 
could muster. “I guess you'll find what I’ve got to say still less to 
yr liking.” 

“'That’s impossible to decide as long as you sit there gibbering!” 
retorted Wilfrid, who was fast losing patience. 

Hews snorted. 

“You’ve had a pretty good time these three years past, haven’t 
you?” he queried. 

Stennis made no reply. 

“Yes, you’ve had things altogether y’r own way, spending money | 
right and left and livin’ on the fat of the land.” 

Still no answer. 

“ And now y’re going to get spliced, and live in a fine house, after 
jilting the poor girl y’ once promised to marry!” 
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“That’s an infernal lie, whoever told you so!” Wilfrid whipped 
out, stung at last into angry speech. 

“Is it? Well, this what I’m going to tell y’ is no lie—y’ hear 
me? Y’ve got no more right to Andrew Meleen’s millions than I 
have!” 

Stennis started as though he had been bitten in the heel by an 
adder, but he controlled his voice admirably. 

“ Oblige me by saying that over again,” he answered quietly. 

“T tell yer that y’ve been spending money that doesn’t belong to 
yer—not a single, solitary red cent of it! Y’re no more the rightful 
heir of Andy Meleen than I am! Is that plain enough?” 

Wilfrid stepped to the door, locked it, and put the key in his 
pocket. 

“If you are sane and sober, you'll understand that you cannot 
leave this room until you have proved every word—or taken the con- 
sequences,” said Stennis, shaking the heavy riding-quirt suggestively. 

“ Oh, I know what I’m talking about,” rejoined Hews airily; “my 
facts are all O. K.” 

“ Let me have the facts then—not mere windy assertions,” retorted 
the other. “I am not to be frightened or blackmailed, Mr. Hews.” 

“You'll get the proofs fast enough when I’m ready to give em 
out. What I want to know first is, are y’ open to make a deal ?” 

“Explain yourself,” said Wilfrid with admirable self-control. 

“T say ye a fraud; that y’re not.the true heir; that a word 
from me’ll turn y’ out neck and crop to-morrow. Now, how much 
is it wuth to hush the hull thing and go on as y’ve been doing?” 

“You must be a little more explicit, Mr. Hews,” said Wilfrid 
gently, upon whom the conviction was forcing itself that he had to 
deal with a maniac whom it were best to humor. “ You cannot ex- 
pect me to make any arrangement—a deal, you call it—in the dark. 
I must first know what it is all about.” 

But the next words of Roger Hews dispelled this idea. The situa- 
tion was actually serious, as was perhaps best indicated by the savagely 
insolent manner of the man. 

“T’ve got evidence t’ show—legal evidence, mind y’—that Andy 
Meleen left a daughter, born in lawful wedlock, although he didn’t 
suspect it when he made his will. That girl’s alive yet. Nobody 
knows it now but me, and I can perdooce her any minute. You’ve got 
sense enough to see that in any court of equity this knocks you out 
completely. If old Andy’d ’a’ known it, you wouldn’t ’a’ been in it 
at all. These three years past you’ve been spendin’ her money—money 
belonging to Andy Meleen’s orphan daughter !” 

“Go on,” said Wilfrid, looking Hews squarely in the eye as the 
latter paused to note the effect of this knock-down statement. 
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“ As I was sayin’, not a soul knows this but me. How I know it 
is my business. I do know it, an’ I c’n prove it. The girl doesn’t 
dream of it, neither does her—her folks. Now, then, here you stand: 
Yow’re fond of soft living—I can see that; you’ve got in with the 
smart set, you’re engaged to be married to one of ’em, and you're per- 
sonally liable to Andy Meleen’s estate for every dollar you’ve spent 
of his money. That’s so, ain’t it?” 

Wilfrid nodded assent, merely for argument’s sake, his eyes still 
glued to the face of his tormentor. 

“Then I ask you, as man to man: What’s it worth to you to pur- 
chase this information ?” 

“ Meaning what is it worth to me to buy your silence?” inquired 
Stennis. 

“That's what I mean, exactly!” ejaculated Hews with cool 
effrontery. 

Stennis studied the man’s face, with its assumption of easy swag- 
ger and a gleam in the eyes of deadly hatred and malice. Then he 
spoke in low and level tones,— 

“ Before we go any further, Mr. Hews, let me have the satisfaction 
of telling you to your face that you are an infernal scoundrel !” 

“T’ve been told that before in my business,” retorted Hews, with 
a callous laugh. “It don’t hurt any. The question is, Are you in on 
this deal? There’s others’ll pay for the stuff if you won’t.” 

“You say that Andrew Meleen’s daughter is living? Then she 
is my first cousin ?” 

“Of course she is!” was the off-hand answer. 

“Where has she been all these years? How is it that the lawyers 
did not trace her in the first place?” 

“ Ah,” said Hews, with a cunning chuckle, “that’s where I come 
in. You didn’t know you had such an uncle; she doesn’t dream she 
had such a parent.” 

“ Where is this lady ?” 

“That's my business; there’s no need for you to know—leastways 
not yet.” 

“ And her name?” 

“ That’s another secret,” laughed Hews, with a cunning wink. 

“We'll see about that,” commented Wilfrid significantly. “If 
what you say be true, I am probably her nearest relative. Besides, 
you idiot, don’t you suppose I can find out after what you have told 
me already ?” 

“Perhaps you can,” admitted Hews, “but you’re not going to be 
such a ninny. You're safe in possession; if you do the right thing by 
me, the thing’s dead and buried so far as I’m concerned. 

“What is your price?” demanded Wilfrid, aiid getting 
down to business. 
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Roger Hews drew a long breath and moistened his lips nervously. 
It was a crucial moment. 

“Now you're talkin’,” he began. “I won’t be too hard on you. 
All the same, I want a fair rake-off. Suppose we say five million 
dollars. Cash, mind! You’ll never miss it, and that'll about set me 
up for life.” 

“TI am afraid you value yourself too cheaply, Mr. Hews,” said 
Stennis gravely. 

“Don’t try any of your fine sarcasms with me,” growled Hews. 
“TI know what I’m about.” 

“ And supposing that I close with this very liberal offer of yours, 
what assurance have I that in the near future you will not be at my 
heels again with a similar demand? I’ve always heard that the way 
of the transgressor who pays hush-money is hard.” 

“T’ll put all the proofs in your hands and you can destroy ’em,” 
exclaimed Hews eagerly. That five millions began to take tangible 
shape. 

“ What is the nature of these so-called proofs?” inquired Stennis. 
Roger considered a moment, then: 

“ Mostly documents—copies of marriage and death certificates, and - 
affidavits of various persons bearin’ on the case. Of course, my story 
comes in an’ makes the hull thing plain; but I shall be mum if you 
come to terms.” 

“T see,” said Stennis, appearing to fall in with Roger’s proposi- 
tion. “ But suppose you go a little further and outline the situation 
for me, Mr. Hews. You need not mention names or dates unless you 
choose. I may as well tell you plainly I am not going into this thing 
with my eyes shut. I must know how the case stands.” 

Roger Hews put on his thinking-cap. Apparently the “ young up- 
start” was coming around, and it could do no harm to let in a little 
light on the past. So he said with some show of frankness: 

“Well, I guess that’s only fair. THere’s the story in a nutshell: 
Nearly thirty years ago, when y’r uncle was a man of forty-five, he 
married a girl much younger’n himself. By all I can make out she 
had a pretty face an’ a devil of a temper. When they’d been married 
a month they quarrelled, he quit her, and enlisted. The wife thought 
he’d deserted her, so, havin’ to shift for herself, she left the place 
where she was known, went to another town some miles away, dropped 
her married name, resoomed her maiden name, and passed herself off 
as a widder. In due course a daughter was born, and about the same 
time the news come to her that she really was a widow, Andy Meleen 
being reported as killed in battle. So bein’, as she supposed, legally 
free, she married again, and died a year later, a second infant, also a 
girl, dyin’ with her. Your uncle heard of this latter event and thought 
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it was his child that died. But this wasn’t so. The Meleen girl 
thrived and grew up under the care of her stepfather, who never knew 
that his marriage to her mother was illegal, Andy bein’ alive all the 
time.” 

During this interesting recital some things became clear to Stennis. 

“Presumably you found out all this when, as you told me, you 
were sent Kast after my uncle’s death ?” 

“Some of it—not all,” admitted Hews with cheerful candor. 

“Why did not you acquaint the lawyers with the true state of 
affairs ?” 

“Well, you see,” replied Hews, with another knowing wink, “at 
that time I only suspicioned certain things. I meant to work up the 
case later. If the facts turned out to be as I thought, it looked as 
though a good thing might be made out of it.” 

“Meaning to turn it to account with me afterwards?” inquired 
Stennis. 

“Sure!” was the unabashed answer, now that his unsuspected plot 
to marry Eunice had ignominiously failed. 

Silence ensued, both men being busy with their thoughts; Hews 
looked for a quick and easy capitulation. At length Wilfrid spoke 
again,— 

“How much time will you allow me to consider this proposal of 
yours?” he inquired composedly. 

“Time? Why, how much time do y’ want? Not a day, not an 
hour! It’s take it or leave it, now or never!” 

“T rather think I’ll leave it, Mr. Hews,” drawled Wilfrid, a half- 
smile lifting one corner of his tawny mustache. 

“You'll never do it!” exclaimed the astounded and mortified 
Hews. 

“Won't I?” queried Stennis. “You have made one grand mis- 
take, Mr. Hews: you took me for as big a rogue as yourself! A 
fool I may be, but not that! Why, you despicable villain, do you 
imagine I would conspire with such a rat as you to defraud a woman, 
a motherless girl, and she my own flesh and blood ?” 

The tempter stared at the tempted in blank dismay. That any- 
one with a sane head on his shoulders should reject such a plain busi- 
ness proposition passed the moral comprehension of Roger Hews—a 
man without a conscience. 

“And now I'll tell you what you may do,” said Stennis, hugely 
enjoying the other’s discomfiture. “ You can go right down-town and 
tell Mr. Passavant what you have just told me.” 

“See-here,; Mr. Stennis,” began the other, cringing, anxiously. 

“Not another word on that subject, Mr. Hews,” insisted Wilfrid 
decidedly. “But first I will trouble you to write the name and address 
of that young lady, my cousin.” 
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“T’ll be damned if I do!” retorted Hews passionately. 

“You'll certainly be damned if you don’t!” exclaimed Wilfrid 
grimly, clutching his riding-whip firmly and advancing towards the 
now trembling conspirator. “The name, you scoundrel, before I shake 
it out of you!” 

“ Oh, you know her well enough, curse you!” he blurted out. “It’s 
Eunice Trevecca !” 

Stennis fell back a pace, his face the picture of blank wonder and 
astonishment. 

“ Eunice Trevecca!” he gasped. “She my cousin and the daughter 
of Andrew Meleen !” 

“That’s what I said!” Hews answered sullenly. And then, with 
vehement spite, he added: “ A. sweet mess you’ve made of it in that 
quarter, haven’t you? If you’d only played your cards right, you’d 
have been her husband by this time and fingered the money anyhow.” 

But Stennis, if he heard them, paid no attention to the words; 
his brain was busy taking in the full significance of this amazing 
climax to the strange disclosures of the day, the truth of which he 
could no longer doubt. However, this was no time for connected 
thinking; the main thing was to let the truth be known at once. 

He went to the door and unlocked it, then turned to the crestfallen 
Hews with these words: 

“Oblige me by immediately taking your story and your proofs to 
Mr. Passavant. He will not value your information quite as extrava- 
gantly as you do, but he will doubtless pay you something for your 
trouble. As for Miss Trevecca—I shall have the pleasure of breaking 
the news to her myself!” 

X. 

“IT was never so sorely disappointed in anyone before,” said Horatio 
Passavant pathetically to Clara after recounting to her the complete 
collapse of fortune that had come to Wilfrid Stennis. 

“Will he have nothing at all?” inquired Miss Passavant, the 
money, as usual, uppermost in her mind. 

“Under the will he could legally hold on to all, but if Miss 
Trevecca chose to contest she could probably break it, seeing that the 
instrument was executed under a total misapprehension on the part 
of the testator. But Stennis insists upon relinquishing everything— 
quite quixotically, as I told him; but he is obdurate. He says it is 
what Andrew Meleen would have wished, and declares he is going to 
earn his own living once more.” 

“T admire him for that,” said Clara, with a half-sigh. 

“What shall you do, my dear?” inquired the lawyer anxiously. 

“Do?” was the weary answer. “Nothing. Mr. Stennis has written 
mé a note saying that under the circumstances he restores me my 
freedom.” 
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“ Very proper, I am sure,” said her father. 

“You must take me away to Europe at once, papa; it will be all 
over town in twenty-four hours, and I will not permit myself to be 
commiserated or made the recipient of polite condolences.” 

“ Perhaps that would be the best thing,” assented the old worldling. 
“ Carboy is coming on, and I can get him to take charge of the office 
for a while.” 

Clara had her way, as usual, and thus escaped much of the gossip 
anent the breaking-off of the marriage. A year later she married a 
Russian count twice her age, and New York society knew her no more. 

It was even as lawyer Passavant had said. Wilfrid chivalrously 
refused to touch another dollar of Andrew Meleen’s money! 

The interview between him and Eunice Trevecca, though very 
brief, was a touching and a trying one. Acting on one of those boyish 
impulses which will never leave him, and actuated by an exalted idea 
of making restitution and doing penance, he rode and walked straight 
to Macdougal Street after leaving Roger Hews. 

He found Eunice in the old parlor, but not alone. John Trevecca 
was now confined to the house, and only ventured out on very fine 
days. The girl was bending over him, arranging his pillows, as 
Stennis was announced. With a little cry of astonishment she straight- 
ened up at the sight of him, and after a slight hand-clasp stood idly 
by while Wilf—once more, it seemed, the kindly, simple Wilf of old— 
sat down by the side of the sick man and strove to cheer him up. 

But something told Eunice it was not for this or for a merely 
friendly call that he had come. 

“Eunice,” he said at length, rising and standing before her, “I 
have brought you some wonderful news. There has been a dreadful 
mistake, and for these three years past I have been occupying the 
place that is rightfully yours,” ; 

The girl stared at him with affrighted, wide-open eyes. 

“Don’t be alarmed,” said Wilfrid reassuringly. “It’s nothing 
to be afraid of. I only learned the truth an hour ago, and I wanted 
to be the first to tell you. It seems that you are the daughter of my 
Uncle Andrew,—we are first cousins, you see,—whom he believed to be 
dead, and all his money belongs by right to you. It is what he would 
have wished—if he had known that he had a daughter he would never 
have thought of me, you know. . . . So from this moment I retire in 
your favor. The lawyers will tell you all about it, and I shall instruct 
them to turn everything over to you. I believe that’s all I came to 
say, Eunice. Good-by.” 

He took her hand in farewell, which she yielded to him mechani- 
cally, and before she could detain him by look or a word he was 
gone. She took one step in his direction, her arms outstretched in a 
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gesture of great yearning, uttered one heart-cry, “ Wilf!” and then 
fell to the floor in a dead faint—something she never did in her life 
before, nor has since. 

Then followed for a few days a perfect whirl of excitement, for 
Mr. Carboy appeared upon the scene and verified in detail all that 
Wilfrid had sketched in outline. And when it came to considering 
the narrative dovetailed together so astutely by Roger Hews, old John 
Trevecca was able to add many little corroborative details which had 
lain dormant in his memory for years. 

So Eunice Trevecca found herself in all probability the richest 
single woman in America. Her first thought was to give her step- 
father the best of care and attendance, under which his health speedily 
mended, being of a constitution. naturally hale and hearty. 

At first Eunice insisted that Wilfrid should share and share alike. 
Finding this impracticable, she offered to settle a certain definite sum 
upon him. But not a dollar would he accept, saying that if she would 
forgive him the large sums he had disbursed during his false tenure he 
would be content. ; 

All these attempted negotiations were conducted by the lawyers; 
not once did the cousins meet, not a line passed between them. 

“T treated her too shabbily when I was well off,” said Wilfrid to 


himself; “I can’t and won’t go hanging and whining about for. a 
chance bone now that our positions are reversed.” 

On her part Eunice was hurt and offended that her generous and 
kindly meant offers had been so steadily rejected. 

“Tt looks as if he wanted to put me in the wrong,” she reflected, 
yet a second thought told her that such was not Wilfrid’s way. 


XI. 

THE summer swooped down on New York in the latter days of 
June with a rush, as is its wont. The walls of the new house on 
Riverside Drive were up to the heavy cornices, and the roof was closed 
in, for Eunice had given orders that the work was not to be stopped 
nor the original plans one whit altered. 

_ Nearly every afternoon she and old John would drive up there 

after the heat of the day, for, having made the seductive acquaintance 
of the Claremont, the old man developed a perfect mania for dining on 
its covered piazza, and so there was usually reserved for the young 
beauty and her rough and rugged escort his favorite corner-seat, whence 
they could see the noble river losing itself in the*haze northward. 

On one of these trips, as they drove slowly past the new mansion, 
Eunice was sure she saw Wilfrid walking away with hasty strides, his 
back towards them. 
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“Poor fellow!” she sighed. “How he must miss it all! What a 
dreadful change for him to go back to the life he always hated so!” 

For by dint of careful inquiries she had found out, that Stennis 
had applied to his old firm, and was again doing desk drudgery from 
nine to five at eighteen dollars a week. 

Perhaps—for who may fathom the heart of a maid?—it was the 
knowledge of this that kept her in town all that summer. She often 
talked of going away somewhere, discussing the merits of several places 
of which she heard,—the Berkshires, the Hamptons, and even New- 
port,—but John Trevecca seemed very hard to move just then. 

“ Bide a bit, lassie,” he would say. “ There’s a mort o’ time ahead 
o’ ’ee. Who'll see ta th’ iron-work ’round th’ new hoose if I’m awa’ ?” 

Eunice laughed good-humoredly. “Oh, well,” she agreed, “if you 
are quite comfortable I am content to stay in town, dear. There is 
plenty of leisure before us, as you say. We must go somewhere this 
winter, though, or I shall be having you on my hands again with that 
dreadful asthma. What do you say to going to Bermuda to escape the 
damp and the cold?” 

“ Any place so’s there’s plenty o’ warm sunshine,” he would answer, 
and she let him off for the present with that understanding. 

So the torrid months of July and August slipped by, and September 
came in with the Dog Star dying hard. Despite the heat, they really 
were very comfortable in their new abode high up in one of the great 
apartment-hotels overlooking the Park. Eunice had never appeared 
lovelier. All her good points were enhanced by the pretty toilets in 
which she felt she could now indulge, and with feminine quickness 
she soon adapted herself and her personal adornments to her new 
circumstances. Of one thing she was secretly very glad: Wilfrid’s 
beautiful ring, which had been often out of place in the latitude of 
Macdougal Street, now never left her finger—a trifling fact which 
did not escape the keen scrutiny of old John Trevecca. But never a 
word said he. 

One evening, after a scorching hot day, when all the city to the 
southward lay shrouded in a steaming haze of heat, Eunice and her 
father, having just finished dinner, were sitting at the open window 
in the fast-deepening twilight, the old man puffing at a great meer- 
schaum pipe which had been one of Wilf’s earliest gifts in his opulent 
days. * 

“A gentleman to see Mr. Trevecca,” announced the voice of a 
maidservant out of the dusk of the inner room. 

“Who do you suppose it can be?” said Eunice, switching on the 
lights’ “ Did the gentleman give any name?” she inquired. 

“No, Ma’am; he said he wanted to see Mr. Trevecca personally,” 
was the reply. 
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Old John rose heavily out of his spacious chair and went shuffling 
into the reception-room, closing the door behind him. A young man 
rose upon his entrance, saying: 

“My name’s Matthews, Mr. Trevecca. I’ve looked you up because 
there’s a friend of mine who I fancy is a friend of yours also, and 
who needs some attention—Wilfrid Stennis.” 

“Eh, lad, ’ee doan’t say so!” rumbled the old fellow. “ An’ what 
do ’ee say’s th’ matter wi’ th’ lad?” 

“Well, sir, as far as I can make out he’s all gone to pieces,— 
pegged out,—down on his luck, y’ know,” was the jerky answer. 

-Old Trevecca nodded and smoked furiously, as was his wont when 
inwardly excited. 

“He rooms across the hall from me—same room’s he had before 
he came into all that money. Been working pretty hard all summer, 
—no vacation, y’ know,—and I guess he’s about tuckered out. Little 
off his head when I got home to-night. Kept mumbling a lot of 
rubbish, but I caught on to your name. Remembered he used to know 
you, and so I came up here. Beastly boarding-house,—people don’t 
care,—no place for a sick man, y’ know. Ought to have a doctor or a 
nurse, I guess |” 

During this speech old John was a study. His huge bulk heaved 
and swelled, his eyes flashed fire from under their bushy thatches, and 
he fairly belched smoke. 

“Th, lad!” he rumbled, gripping the hand of young Stanley Mat- 
thews and nearly dragging him off his feet, “ y’ coom ta th’ reet shop, 
y did! Ah’ve got summun in there as’ll be both doctor and nuss to 
poor Wilf. Be y goin’ reet back? Yes? Then we'll be wi’ y’ in th’ 
twinklin’ o’ a bedpost! Bide ye there!” 

He fairly trotted into the room where he had left Eunice. 

“Pit an y’ things, lassie!” he cried, struggling out of his detested 
fashionable lounging-jacket and into a street-coat, and jamming the 
soft felt wide-awake, to which he still clung, on his grizzled head, “I 
want ’ee ta coom wi’ me this minute!” 

Eunice’s maid at a signal fetched her hat and gloves, and in five 
minutes they were out on Columbus Avenue and boarding a passing 
car. The introduction to Matthews was accomplished in this wise, — 

“This is th’ nuss an’ th’ doctor I was tellin’ ’ee of, Mr. Matthews 
—my daughter, Miss Trevecca,” accompanied by a mighty jab of the 
elbow that nearly knocked the breath out of the astonished Stanley. 

They alighted at the corner of Waverley Place and Broadway and 
walked through to Washington Square. It was many weeks since 
Eunice had been in the neighborhood, and she looked curiously at the 
once familiar scenes, and sniffed the heavy and fetid air with something 
of disgust. 
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Matthews led the way up the stoop of one of the old-fashioned 
houses on the south side of the square, which was filled with boarders 
of both sexes taking the air, who looked wonderingly at the daintily 
dressed Eunice as they made way for the trio. 

“If you'll wait here,” said Stanley, showing them into the boarding- 
house parlor, “T1’ll just run up and see if he’s fit to receive company.” 
“T’ll go wi’ ’ee, lad,” said Trevecca. “ Bide here a bit, girlie.” 

Left alone, her heart in a tremor, for all she had been able to 
elicit from her father on the way down was the admission that Wilfrid 
was ill and needed looking after, the girl was a prey to emotions which 
there was no time to analyze, for in a very few minutes old John 
appeared at the door again and beckoned her silently. He led the 
way up the wide, uncarpeted stairs, pausing a moment outside the 
room to say, in a rumbling whisper,— 

“He’s in there, lassie, an’ he needs ’ee badly.” Then he opened 
the door and gently pushed her in. As he looked back for one instant 
he saw Eunice on her knees by the bedside, with Wilfrid’s head in her 
arms. Then he closed the door gently and waited, confident of the 
result. 

“‘They’ve both been tried in th’ crucible, but th’ fire hasna hurted 
them !” he muttered in his native brogue. 


XII. 

Upon the sheltered deck of a south-bound steamer a month later 
stood two figures, Wilfrid Stennis and Eunice, his wife. They had 
been married that morning. John Trevecca was also on board, but in 
the smoking-room, out of the night air. 

The Highland Lights on Navesink were flashing like twin-stars 
against a pale streak of clear autumn sunset which threw into relief 
the rounded hills of Staten Island. 

His arm was around her waist, and her head was pillowed on his 
shoulder, careless of any chance beholders. Two sentences are all we 
need to overhear of their murmured conversation : 

“Eunice means ‘happy victory,’ you know,” the girl was saying. 
“Tt has certainly proved so for us. Don’t you think so, Wilf?” 

He pressed her closer to him for answer, and then with his free 
hand he pointed to the dying day, saying,— 

“ At evening time it shall be light!” 


$ 





THE TOURIST 
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" OTTER hates Potter, and Poet hates Poet,”—so runs the wis- 
Pp dom of the ancients,—but tourist hates tourist with a cordial 
Christian animosity that casts all Pagan prejudices in the 

shade. At home we tolerate,—sometimes we even love,—our fellow- 
creatures. We can see large masses of them in church and theatre, 
we can be jostled by them in streets, and be kept waiting by them in 
shops, and be inconvenienced by them at almost every turn, without 
rancorous annoyance or ill-will. But abroad it is our habit to regard 
all other travellers in the light of personal and unpardonable griev- 
ances. They are intruders into our chosen realms of pleasure, they 


jar upon our sensibilities, they lessen our meagre share of comforts, 
they are everywhere in our way, they are always an unnecessary feature 
in the landscape. 


“T love not man the less, but nature more.” 


wrote Byron, when sore beset; but the remark cannot be said to bear 
the signs of truth. Nine-tenths of the poet’s love for nature was irri- 
tation at the boundless injustice and the sterling stupidity of man. 
He would never have expressed so much general benevolence had 
Europe in his time been the tourist-trodden platform it is to-day. 

We might, were we disposed to be reasonable, bear in mind the 
humiliating fact that we too are aliens, out of harmony with our 
surroundings, and marring, as far as in us lies, the charm of ancient 
street, or the still mountain-side. Few of us, however, are so candid 
as Mr. Henry James, who, while detesting his fellow-travellers, frankly 
admits his own inherent undesirability. “We complain,” he says, 
“of a hackneyed and cockneyized Europe; but wherever, in desperate 
search of the untrodden, we carry our much-labelled luggage, our bad 
French, our demand for a sitz-bath and pale ale, we rub off the pale 
bloom of local color, and establish a precedent for unlimited intru- 
sion.” 

This is generous, and it is not a common point of view. “ Ameri- 
cans do roam so,” I heard an Englishwoman remark discontentedly in 
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Cook’s Paris office, where she was waiting with manifest impatience 
while the clerk made up tickets for a party of trans-Atlantic kindred. 
It never seemed to occur to her that she was not upon her own native 
heath. The habit of classifying our distastes proves how strong is 
our general sense of injury. We dislike English tourists more than 
French, or French more than English, or Americans more than either, 
or Germans most of all,—the last a common verdict. There is a power 
of universal mastery about the travelling Teuton that affronts our 
feebler souls. We cannot cope with him; we stand defeated at every 
turn by his resistless determination to secure the best. The windows 
of the railway carriages, the little, sunny tables in the hotel dining- 
rooms, ‘the back seats—commanding the view—of the Swiss funicu- 
laires ;—all these strong positions he occupies at once with the stra- 
tegical genius of a great military nation. No weak concern for other 
people’s comfort mars the simple straightforwardness of his plans, nor 
interferes with their prompt and masterly execution. Amid the con- 
fusion and misery of French and Italian railway stations he stands a 
conqueror, commanding the services of the porters, and marching off 
triumphantly with his innumerable pieces of hand luggage, while his 
fellow-tourists clamor helplessly for aid. “The Germans are a rude, 
unmannered race, but active and expert where their personal advan- 
tages are concerned,” wrote the observant Froissart many years ago. 
He could say no more nor less were he travelling over the Continent 
to-day. 

Granted that the scurrying crowds who infest Italy every spring, 
and Switzerland every summer, are seldom “ children of light;” that 
their motives in coming are, for the most part, unintelligible, and their 
behavior the reverse of urbane ;—even then there seems to be no real 
reason for the demoralization that follows in their wake, for the sud- 
den and bitter change that comes over a land when once the stranger 
claims it as his own. It is the cordial effort made to meet the tourist 
half-way, to minister to his supposed wants, and to profit by his sup- 
posed wealth, that desolates the loveliest cities in the world, that flouts 
the face of nature and hurts our most tender sensibilities. Venice 
turned into a grand bazaar, Vaucluse packed with stalls for the sale 
of every object which ought never to be found there, the Falls of the 
Rhine lit up by electricity, like the transformation scene of a ballet ;— 
is it our misfortune or our fault that these things may be directly 
traceable to us? Do we lke to see a trolley-car bumping its way to 
Chillon, or to find the castle entrance stocked with silver spoons, and 
wooden bears, and miniature Swiss chalets? Shall I confess that 
I watched a youthful countrywoman of my own carrying delightedly 
away—as an appropriate souvenir of the spot—a group consisting of 
mother bear sitting up languidly in bed, nurse bear wrapping infant 
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bear in swaddling-cloths, and doctor bear holding a labelled bottle of 
medicine! There seemed a certain incongruity about the purchase, 
and a certain lack of sensibility in the purchaser. Chillon is not with- 
out sombre associations, nor poetic life, and if Byron’s Prisoner no 
longer wrings our hearts, still youth is youth,—or, at least, it used 
to be,—and the 


‘* seven columns, massy and gray,” 


were at one time part of its inheritance. Is it better, I wonder, to 
begin life with a few illusions, a little glow, a pardonable capacity for 
enthusiasm, or to be so healthily free from every breath of sentiment 
as to be capable—at eighteen—of buying comic bears within the me- 
lancholy portals of Chillon. ; 

Travelling, like novel-writing, is but a modern form of activity; 
and tourists, like novelists, are increasing at so fearful a rate of speed 
that foreign countries and library shelves bid fair to be equally over- 
run. There was a time when good men looked askance both upon the 
page of fable, and upon those far countries where reality was stranger 
than romance. “I was once in Italy myself,” confesses the pious 
Roger Ascham; “but I thank God my abode there was but nine 
days.” Nine days seem a scant allowance for Italy. Even the busi- 
ness-like traveller who now scampers “more Americano” over Europe 
is wont to deal more generously with this, its fairest land. But in 
Roger Ascham’s time nine days would hardly have permitted a glimpse 
at the wonders from which he so swiftly and fearfully withdrew. 

Now and then, as years went by, men with a genuine love of roving 
and adventure wandered far afield, unbaffied by difficulties and un- 
scandalized by foreign creeds and customs. James Howell, that most 
delightful of gossips and chroniclers, has so much to say in praise of 
“the sweetness and advantage of travel” that even now his letters— 
nearly three hundred years old—stir in our hearts the wayfarer’s rest- 
less longing. After being “toss’d from shore to shore for thirty-odd 
months,” he can still write stoutly: “ And tho’ these frequent removes 
and tumblings under climes of differing temper were not without some 
danger, yet the delight which accompany’d them was far greater; 
and it is impossible for any man to conceive the true pleasure of pere- 
grination, but he who actually enjoys and puts it into practice.” More- 
over, he is well assured that travel is “a profitable school, a running 
academy, and nothing conduceth more to the building up and perfect- 
ing of a man. They that traverse the world up and down have the 
clearest understanding; being faithful eye-witnesses of those things 
which others receive but in trust, whereunto they must yield an intui- 
tive consent, and a kind of implicit faith.” 

In one respect, however, Howell was a true son of his day, of the 
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day when Prelacy and Puritanism alternately afflicted England. For 
foreign cities and foreign citizens he had a keen and intelligent appre- 
ciation; nothing daunted his purpose nor escaped his observation ; 
but he drew the line consistently at the charms of nature. The “high 
and hideous Alps” were as abhorrent to his soul as they were, a cen- 
tury later, to Horace Walpole. It was the gradual—I had almost said 
the regrettable—discovery of beauty in these “uncouth, huge, mon- 
strous excrescences” which gave a new and powerful impetus to travel. 
Here at least were innocent objects of pilgrimage, wonders uncontami- 
nated by the evils which were vaguely supposed to lurk in the hearts 
of Paris and of Rome. It was many, many years after Roger Ascham’s 
praiseworthy flight from Italy that we find Patty More, sister to the 
ever-virtuous Hannah, writing apprehensively to a friend: 

“What is to become of us? All the world, as it seems, flying off 
to France, that land of deep corruption and wickedness, made hotter 
in sin by this long and dreadful Revolution. The very curates in our 
neighborhood have been. . . . I fear a deterioration in the Eng- 
lish character is taking place. The Ambassador’s lady in Paris could 
not introduce the English ladies till they had covered up their bodies.” 

This sounds rather as though England were corrupting France. 
Perhaps, notwithstanding the truly reprehensible conduct of the 
curates,—for whom no excuse can be made,—the exodus was not so 
universal as the agitated Mrs. Patty seemed to think. There were 
still plenty of stay-at-homes, lapped in rural virtues, and safe from 
contamination ;—like the squire who told Jane Austen’s father that 
he and his wife had been quarrelling the night before as to whether 
Paris were in France, or France in Paris. The “ Roman Priest Con- 
version Branch Tract Society” gave to bucolic Britain all the Conti- 
nental details it required. 

But when the “hideous Alps” became the “matchless heights,” 
the “palaces of Nature,” when poets had sung their praises lustily, 
and it had dawned upon the minds of unpoetic men that they were not 
merely obstacles to be crossed, but objects to be looked at and ad- 
mired ;—then were gathered slowly the advance guard of that mighty 
army of sight-seers which sweeps over Europe to-day. “ Switzerland,” 
writes Mr. James gloomily, “has become a show country. I think so 
more and more every time I come here. Its use in the world is to re- 
assure persons of a benevolent imagination who wish the majority of 
mankind had only a little more elevating amusement. Here is amuse- 
ment for a thousand years, and as elevating certainly as mountains — 
five miles high can make it. I expect to live to see the summit of 
Mount Rosa heated by steam-tubes, and adorned with a hotel setting 
three dinners a day.” 

The last words carry a world of weight. They are the key-note of 
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the situation. Tourists in these years of grace need a vast deal of food 
and drink to keep their enthusiasm warm. James Howell lived con- 
tentedly upon bread and grapes for three long months in Spain. 
Byron wrote mockingly from Lisbon: “Comfort must not be ex- 
pected by folks that go a-pleasuring ;” and no one ever bore manifold 
discomforts with more endurance and gayety than did he. But now 
that the “grand tour”—once the experience of a lifetime—has be- 
come a succession of little tours undertaken every year or two, things 
are made easy for slackened sinews and impaired digestions. The 
average traveller concentrates his attention sternly upon the slowness 
of the Italian trains, the shortness of the Swiss beds, the surliness of 
the German officials, the dirt of the French inns, the debatableness 
of the Spanish butter, the universal and world-embracing badness of 
the tea. These things form the staple topics of discussion among men 
and women who exchange confidences at the table d’héte, and they lend 
a somewhat depressing tone to the conversation, which is not greatly 
enlivened by a few side remarks connecting the drinking water with 
the germs of typhoid fever. It is possible that the talkers have en- 
joyed some exhilarating experiences, some agreeable sensations, which 
they hesitate—mistakenly—to reveal; but they wax eloquent on the 
subject of cost. “The continual attention to pecuniary disbursements 
detracts terribly from the pleasure of all travelling schemes,” wrote 
Shelley in a moment of dejection; and the sentiment, couched in less 
Johnsonian English, is monotonously familiar to-day. Paying for 
things is a great trouble and a great expense; and the tourist’s uneasy 
apprehension that he is being overcharged turns this ordinary process 
—which is not wholly unknown at home—into a bitter grievance. To 
hear him expatiate upon the subject, one would imagine that his 
fellow-creatures had heretofore supplied all his wants for love. 

Great Britain sent her restless children out to see the world for 
many years before far-away America joined in the sport, while the 
overwhelming increase of German travellers dates only from the 
Franco-Prussian War. Now the three armies of occupation march 
and countermarch over the Continent, very much in one another’s way, 
and deeply resentful of one another’s intrusion. “The English”— 
again I venture to quote Froissart—“ are affable to no other nation 
than their own.” The Americans—so other Americans piteously 
lament—are noisy, self-assertive, and contemptuous. The fault of the 
Germans, as Canning said of the Dutch,— 


“Is giving too little and asking too much.” 


All these unlovely characteristics are stimulated and kept well to the 
fore by travel. It is only in our fellow-tourists that we can recognize 
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their enormity. When Mr. Arnold said that Shakespeare and Virgil 
would have found the Pilgrim Fathers “intolerable company,” he was 
probably thinking of poets and pietists shut up together in fair 
weather and in foul, while the little Mayflower pitched its slow way 
across the “ estranging sea.” 

It requires a good deal of courage to quote Lord Chesterfield 
seriously in these years of grace. His reasonableness is out of favor 
with moralists, and sentimentalists, and earnest thinkers generally. 
But we might find it helpful now and then, were we not too wrapped 
in self-esteem to be so easily helped. “Good breeding,” he says 
thoughtfully, “is a combination of much sense, some good-nature, and 
a little self-denial for the sake of others, with a view to obtain the 
same indulgence from them.” Here is a “'Tourist’s Guide” — the 
briefest ever penned. We cannot learn to love other tourists,—the 
laws of nature are not so lightly set aside,—but, meditating soberly 
on the impossibility of their loving us, we may reach some common 
platform of tolerance, some common exchange of recognition and 
amenity. 
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ST. PETER’S 


BY EDITH M. THOMAS 


ERE dwells the splendor of meridian day; 
H No mourning violet, no impassioned rose, 
Its tint on marble shaft or pavement throws ; 
But here the joy antique abides alway. 
I did not see the Roman victors lay 
On Jove’s high altar tribute reft from foes, 
I did not see the Roman maids enclose 
The white Diana, and their garlands pay: 
But subtle sense, past sight, for me sufficed, 
And this I say, “Thou comest all in vain, 
Meek pilgrim—stern iconoclast—for lo! 
This place knows neither Christ nor Antichrist ; 
This builded marble mount is but the fane 
Of those who held Olympus long ago!” 


Vou. LXXII.—15 





THE RETURN 
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NV the old-fashioned parlor of an old-fashioned house four women sat 
| talking, while a little child played near them. The windows of the 
parlor looked to the west, and the light of the sinking sun, filtering 
through the green leaves of the tall lilac-bushes without, fell graciously 
upon the flowery Brussels carpet, the stiff black-walnut furniture, and 
the tall Parian vases, filled with plumy pampas grass, that stood upon 
the mantelpiece. Scent and sound came also through the open win- 
dows. The heavy perfume of the lilacs was wafted into the parlor, and 
from time to time the voices of children, at play in the dusty village 
street, were shrilly audible. 

“Yes, Asher’s letter came this morning,” said Lora Marlowe, the 
youngest of the four women. She was sitting on a low hassock, with her 
crinoline billowing round her. She wore a dress of silver-gray poplin 
and a knitted collar, fastened at her throat with a cameo brooch. There 
were reddish-brown tints in her smooth hair, where the sunlight 
touched it, and there were dimples in her cheeks. She seemed a young 
girl, but the dignity and tenderness of motherhood were in her eyes 
when she looked upon-the child beside her. “Baby and I went up 
to the post-office. We go every morning, you know, in case father should 
write to us. And there was the letter! When I opened it, I couldn’t 
believe my eyes at first. So I ran home to Mother Marlowe——” 

“She came running in like a crazy creature,” old Mrs. Marlowe 
took up the story. “‘ Mercy!’ thought I, ‘ Baby must have swallowed 
something.’ So I cried ‘Baby!’ and Lora cried ‘ Asher!’ and Baby 
tried her best to tell us all about it, and there was Bedlam let loose for 
a minute. Then Lora gave me the letter, and we found it was all true. 
Asher is to have a furlough at last.” Asher was Mrs. Marlowe’s only 
son, Lora’s husband, and he was a captain in the Army of the Potomac. 

“Well, I should think *twas time he had a furlough!” snapped 
Aunt Selina Hill, a fat old woman with a deceptive appearance of 
good-nature. “ How long has he been gone now? Twenty months, is 
it? I call it a downright shame! You needn’t shake your head at 
me, Caddy !”—this to Mrs. Hill, Lora’s meek little mother,—“ I shall 
say my say. When a young man’s married, and there’s a baby coming, 
I think he’d better stay home and let other people save the country.” 
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Having said her say, Aunt Selina glared stonily. She would not 
“knuckle down” to Mrs. Marlowe, even though she was Mrs. Marlowe’s 
guest. In her heart she despised all Marlowes. What though they 
had once been the great folk of the little village? Could she not buy 
and sell them all with the spoils of her husband, the successful trader? 
She had bitterly opposed Lora’s marriage to young Asher Marlowe, 
and had only been half-reconciled to her niece when the baby was 
named after her. 

Little Mrs. Hill glanced apprehensively from Aunt Selina to Mrs. 
Marlowe, and Lora set-her lips. It was Mrs. Marlowe herself who 
answered, erect in her black-walnut chair, with her hands gripping 
the arms tensely, and the ascetic lines of her fine New England face 
at their sternest. “A country that’s worth saving is worth making 
sacrifices for,” she said. ‘“ When the President called for volunteers, 
Asher was ready to go.” 

Lora raised her eyes. “ And I was ready to let him go!” she said. 
The dimples had gone from her cheeks, and her face wore again the 
look of wistful patience that it had worn through the last twenty © 
months. Oh, it had been hard, harder than these women could dream! 
They could not know of the long nights when she had lain sobbing 
in her lonely bed, of the days of hourly fear, when the horrors of 
battle and defeat, of prison and slow death, were in every man’s speech. 
The ordeal was ended, but, like one tortured till very excess of pain 
deadens the senses, in the reaction of relief Lora felt to the full the 
martyrdom that she had undergone. 

She turned her gaze away from Aunt Selina’s stolid stare and her 
mother’s curious eyes, and for comfort looked down at the baby. Little 
Selina was in her seventeenth month, a tiny, dark-haired child, with 
blue eyes like her father. The anxiety and fear in which her mother 
had borne her had given the child a heritage of nervous gestures, of 
elvish wise glances, of a precocity in all things far beyond her age. 
She looked up now with a seeming comprehension in her glance that . 
brought the tears to Lora’s eyes. “Think of it!” she said softly; 
“ Asher’s never seen his baby.” 

“ Well, I’m sure,” purred Mrs. Hill consolingly, “ you’ve sent him 
her daguerreotype, and you’ve written him everything.” 

Lora made an impatient gesture. “Oh, what’s a picture or a 
hundred letters to having her!” she cried, and little Selina, by way of 
approbation, babbled vigorously, “ Ah da! Da, da!” 

“You see, she thinks so too,” said Lora gravely. 

Even Aunt Selina unbent. She adored the baby, and had spoken 
vaguely of leaving ‘her “property.” “I guess Asher Marlowe’ll be 
proud of her,” she exclaimed. 

“You’d think so if you could see his letter,” Lora replied. She 
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did not speak more specifically. It would have been sacrilege to let 
Aunt Selina have the glimpse into Asher’s heart that the letter of 
that morning had given. Taciturn, self-contained, like a true New- 
Englander, the soldier had gone his way, with no word of repining, 
no hint of longing for home that, to his mind, would add to the un- 
happiness of those he had left behind him. In the fear of cheating 
them with false hope he had even kept silent touching the matter of 
the furlough till it was absolutely granted to him. But now that he 
was sure, in twelve days’ time, of seeing again his home and his people, 
the heart of the man had poured itself out. Even Lora had not sus- 
pected the ardor of the fire under that cold-seeming exterior. The 
letter had been one passionate cry of longing. He thought of her, 
day and night, and oftheir child. He carried the baby’s daguerreotype 
next his heart. He pictured her to himself when he sat at night by 
his campfire, till he almost thought to see her laughing upon him with 
elvish eyes as her mother had described her. He was counting the 
days till he should see his wife and child, counting the very‘hours. 
At times he almost doubted that such happiness could be in store for 
him, and grew fearful at the thought. It was all too good to be true. 


Lora smiled to remember that phrase. Not for a moment did she» ’ 


doubt. She had suffered, and now the reward of her suffering, her 
husband’s return, was the due that surely would not be denied her. 

From her thought of ‘Asher, Lora roused herself to listless interest 
in what went on around her. Aunt Selina and Mrs. Hill were now deep 
in their usual comedy of rivalry. After all, Asher’s return, save in 
so far as it gave Lora pleasure, was of small concern to them. The 
baby was far more important than the baby’s father. Indeed, Aunt 
Selina was more than half inclined to. look upon him merely as an 
unwelcome claimant to a share in the baby’s affections. From her 
reticule she had drawn her weekly offering for Selina, a round white 
peppermint, and Mrs. Hill, not to be outdone, had brought out a large 
glass alley with a spiral of red and yellow twinkling at its core. “See 
what Gammy Hill has brought you, dear,” she urged, while Aunt 
Selina, bending forward in her rustling green silk, cooed, “ Doesn’t 
Selina want some nice can-can ?” 

Selina cocked her head wisely, then trotted across the parlor, step- 
ping sturdily over the huge roses which adorned the Brussels carpet, 
and held out her hand for the peppermint. 

“Her auntie knows what she wants!” cried Aunt Selina. She 
smiled triumphantly upon the two grandmothers, but her triumph was 
short-lived. With the coveted peppermint clutched in one hand, 
Selina backed away to Mrs. Hill, and held out the other hand for the 
desirable alley. “Did you ever see such a schemer!” cried the de- | 
lighted grandmother, and then her delight, in its turn, came to a 
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sudden end, for Selina pattered deliberately across the floor and laid 
her treasures on old Mrs. Marlowe’s knee. “ Ah da, da!” she explained 
eagerly. 

This was a going over to the enemy, and Aunt Selina resented it 
after her kind. “ Well, I don’t wonder, Lora, that you’re glad to have 
Asher back after all these months,” she took up the conversation 
abruptly. “And you’re happy to get him back, happier’n a good many 
poor girls. War’s a dreadful thing!” 

“Don’t I know that?” flashed Lora. 

Aunt Selina was silent, but Mrs. Hill, in all innocence, took up 
her words. “Yes, Lora, it’s a Christian duty to count your mercies. 
Your brother El was down to the Cranes’ last night. They’d just got 
word that Jimmy Crane was dead. He was wounded at Chancellors- 
ville, but he was doing nicely. They’d planned to bring him home 
next week.” 

“Yes,’”—Aunt Selina sighed heavily,—“ but all of a sudden a gan- 
grene set in, and he died in the hospital.” 

“?Tisn’t in battle alone that men get their death,” old Mrs. Mar- 
lowe interrupted sternly. “If you’re set to -talk of dead men, Mr. 
Batcheller had a stroke the beginning of the month, and Cyrus Drew 
has just died of typhoid, right here in the village.” 

“Oh, what are we talking of such things for!” Lora broke out. 
Her voice was higher than its wont. “Come, I want you to listen to 
Selina. She picks up new words every day, and I’ve talked to her 
about her father till she’s learnt to say, ‘ Father’s at the war.’ She 
took it up of herself. Listen to her now. Selina!” 

The baby looked up. She had crawled beneath the marble-topped 
table, where she crouched now on all fours, with the bright alley 
between her little, outspread hands. 

“ Selina, where’s father ?” 

Selina gave a gurgle of laughter. ‘“ Favver”—she said, and paused 
—“ favver—dead.” 

Lora caught a sharp breath. “Oh, no, dear! Father’s at the war. 
Say it, dear, say it!” 

Selina chuckled again, and, setting the alley to roll, hitched herself 
leisurely after it. 

Aunt Selina was first to find tongue. “The little poll-parrot!” she 
cried: “ How quick she caught up our words !” 

“Yes, yes,” said Mrs. Hill, “she heard us saying ‘dead.’ She’s 
bright as a button.” 

“You have to be careful what you say before her,’ Mrs. Marlowe 
added, and her face lightened. Only Lora sat silent, with brooding 
* eyes upon the child. 

Out in the sitting-room the clock struck five.. “ We must be going,” 
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Mrs. Hill said, and rose. “I want to beat up some biscuit for supper. 
I’ve a lot of sour milk. Do you want some, Lora? I'll send El up 
with it to-morrow.” 

With household gossip the visitors made their way out at the front 
door and across the little strip of swarded yard. By this time the 
sun had dropped low towards the distant hilltops, where the pine-trees 
bristled, and on the dusty street the shadows lay in long tracings. 
Lora’s gaze followed the two women a moment as they started down the 
dappled street. She noted the monstrous shadow that kept pace with 
Aunt Selina: Then her gaze travelled beyond them, under the arching 
elms, past the trim houses; in their irregular neat gardens, till it rested 
on the open space of the wide Training Green. It was there that 
Asher Marlowe’s company had been drawn up on the blue September 
day when they started to the front. Even now Lora thought to hear 
the rat-tat of the drumsticks and the fifes shrilling, “ The Girl I Left 
Behind Me,” the devil-may-care little tune with the sob at the heart 
of it. Oh, the shrilling of the fifes! How they had cried in her 
ears through the long months! Once more the Training Green was 
blurred and misty to her eyes, but now the tears were for pure joy. 
Twelve days, only twelve days, and he would come to her again, across 
the Green and up the shadowed village street, her Captain, the father 
of her child. 

It was of Asher that Lora and Mrs. Marlowe talked that evening 
while they prepared their simple supper and while they sat at table. 
The mother’s thoughts were in the past; she told stories of her boy’s 
childhood—the pranks he had played, the little triumphs he had won, 
the kind heart he had had for children, and—here her voice faltered— 
the loving respect he had always shown his mother. But the wife’s 
thoughts were in the future—how she would tell Asher this and show 
him that; how it would be honeymoon over again, with the blessed dif- 
ference of little Selina’s presence, when at last her soldier came home. 
The voices of the women were eager, so eager that Selina stopped feed- 
ing herself with her spoon, which she held awkwardly by the very tip of 
the handle, and added her word. “Favver! Favver!” she cried, and 
beat the spoon joyously upon the table. 

“You midget!” said Lora, and bent to kiss the child. “ What will 
father say to a little girl that spills milk on her clean bib? Come, it’s 
somebody’s bedtime that I know.” 

She lifted the child in her arms and went slowly up the stairs, 
through the dusky rooms, to the great front chamber. It had been 
her bridal chamber. She glanced round it with loving eyes. No, Asher 
would find nothing changed—nothing except for the crib that stood 
by the great, black-walnut bedstead. She sat down in the low rocking- 
chair by the window, where the light was brightest, and undressed 
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Selina, then, folding her in a little shawl, rocked her softly in her arms. 
Through the window she could see the pines of the distant hilltops, 
black and jagged against the red afterglow of sunset, and in the soft 
dusk she could hear the peeping of the frogs. Instinctively her lullaby 
fell to a minor key. 

The child in Lora’s arms stirred and murmured. She was unusually 
restless this night. It was quite dark in the chamber, and in the west 
the first golden star shone in the paling afterglow before she lay quiet. 
Lora looked down at the dark head upon her breast. Would this 
woman-child ever know ‘sorrow such as hers had been—and would she 
ever know such joy as was to be hers? Kissing Selina very gently, she 
laid her softly in the crib and then stole down the stairs. 

In the lighted sitting-room Mrs. Marlowe looked up from her 
crocheting. “You were longer than usual,” she said. “ Nothing’s 
wrong with Baby, is there?” 

“She was excited,” Lora answered. “I had hard work to get her 
to sleep.” 

She took some sewing and seated herself at the table, opposite her 
mother-in-law. For a time they chatted as they worked, then a silence 
fell, and in the silence a little sound in the upper chamber reached 
their ears. 

“Hark!” the older woman exclaimed, and turned a listening face 
to the open door. “ Don’t I hear Baby crying?” 

Lora stepped to the door. “Why, no! She’s laughing. The little 
witch! She may creep out of bed.” Once more she went swiftly up 
the stairs. She did not mean to speak, for the child, left alone, might 
_ fall asleep again, but she paused in the doorway and looked into the 
chamber. She could see the outlines of the crib and the form of the 
child, lying on her back amid the coverlets. That was all she could 
see, but she heard Selina cooing to herself. “ What is it, dear?” she 
asked. 

Instantly Selina gave a wail. Lora ran to the crib and bent over 
her. “What is it? Mother’s precious! Did she dream? Was she 
frightened? There, there, tell mother!” 

Selina was sobbing now, with a sharp intake of the breath. “Man!” 
she repeated—“ Man!” and pointed to the foot of the crib. Lora’s eyes 
followed the direction of the little hand. “Why, no, sweetheart. 
There’s nothing there—only the shadows and the dark. Don’t cry, pet. 
Was it a horrid dream ?” 

But Selina still whimpered. “Man!” she said. “G’eat—big— — 
man!’ and clung to her mother. 

Lora bent closer over the child. “ This is nonsense!” she said, half 
aloud. “No one is here—no one could be here! I will not be foolish.” 
She lifted Selina in her arms and, walking resolutely through the 
dark to the rocking-chair, soothed the child to sleep again. It was a 
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long task. Once the cane in a chair-seat snapped with a sound that 
was loud in the quiet chamber, and Lora started so violently that she 
roused the child. But at last Selina slept again, and, having tucked 
her into the crib, Lora descended the stairs without hurry, though to 
keep the slow pace cost her an effort of will. 

“You look tired to death,” said Mrs. Marlowe at the first sight of 
her. 

Lora glanced about her—at the worn stuffed chairs, and the big, 
hollow-seated sofa, the wooden clock on the mantelpiece, and the knitted 
lamp-mat on the table—all the little familiar home-objects the sight of 
which made her fears of the dark chamber seem childish and unreal. 

“We must turn over a new leaf,” she said as she sat down on the 
sofa. “Selina’s just dreamt that a man stood by the crib and looked 
down at her. She’s all wrought up. She understands more of our 
talk than we think. We must stop talking of Asher before her.” 

All the next day Lora and Mrs. Marlowe were very careful. No 
word of father and his home-coming was uttered in Selina’s presence. 
They hid their joy, as if it were a thing to do her harm—at least, 
they tried to hide it, but again and again, in a word or a glance, a 
little jest or the humming of a broken tune, they let it peep out. “Do 
you think ’twould be extravagant if I bought me a purple delaine?” 
Lora broke out once as they sat at their sewing. “I had one when— 
when Asher was courting me, and he liked it best of any dress I ever 
had. I could make it up before he comes.” And again, at supper-time, 
Mrs. Marlowe said, “ We'll have a lemon pie, made with molasses, the 
night Asher comes home. He used to relish my lemon pies.” But 
there was nothing in these sober plans to distract Selina. She went 
softly to sleep this night, and Lora kissed her and laid her down while 
the afterglow still was bright in the sky. “It is only eleven days now,” 
she told herself, and went down the stairs to join her husband’s mother. 

It was so early in the evening that Mrs. Marlowe had not lit the 
Jamp. Lora found her sitting on the front doorstep in the soft twilight. 
The scent of the lilacs was heavy on the evening air, and the frogs were 


peeping. 

“T don’t like to hear the frogs,” said Mrs. Marlowe, “they sound 
mournful.” 

Lora shook her head. “I like them,” she answered. “It is a 
perfect night.” She went down the step to the lilac-bushes that stood 
by the front windows and began breaking off great clusters. “ The 
vases in the sitting-room are empty,” she said. “We must make the 
most of the lilacs. They'll be gone by the time Asher comes. I’m 
sorry for that.” She was silent then. The gate had clicked open on 
her speech. 

“Why, tis your brother El,” said Mrs. Marlowe. “ Yes, and your 
mother, Lora.” 
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Lora turned and let the lilacs drop from her hands, for her mother 
was crying. Lora could not see her face, but she heard her stifling 
her sobs. “ What is it, El?” she asked, and her voice sounded to her 
thin and distant. ‘“ What is it?” 

The young man hesitated. In that 0 silence the peeping of 
the frogs came through the dusk, very shrill and insistent. “I’ve 
news for you, Lora,” he began slowly. “Mother was to tell you. The 
telegram has just come. There was fighting yesterday—no more than 
a skirmish, but there was firing, and—and—— 

“Tt was yesterday, late in the afternoon,” Lora repeated. “ And 
Asher is dead.” 

Mrs. Hill broke into loud weeping. “ You poor child! You poor 
child!” she sobbed. But old Mrs. Marlowe sank back against the door- 
frame, and her hands, so firm and tense the day before, fluttered 
nervously, aimlessly, upon her lap. “We might have known,” she 
whispered huskily. “Oh Lora, we might have known! Last night— 
his little girl he’d never seen—he came to her-—he came back to see 
his baby.” 

“Oh,” wailed Mrs. Hill, “ you must be crazy to say such things !— 
you, a Christian woman!” 

There she stopped, for Lora had stepped slowly forward. She held 
her hand before her like one struck blind. “ No!” she said, when her 
brother would have helped her, and, gliding through their midst, passed 
slowly into the house and up the stairway. 

Within the room that had been her bridal chamber, Lora closed 
the door and an instant stood rigidly against it, her hands to her 
temples, her eyes searching the darkness. “ Asher!” she called softly. 
“ Asher! Come to me! I am here. And I am not afraid now. Oh, 
come to me, come!” 

Still the room was silent and black. With the sob breaking in her 
throat, Lora ran to the bedside and, kneeling by it, drew her child from 
the crib into her arms. Selina awoke and cried fretfully. “Oh, hush, 
hush !”? Lora soothed. “Don’t cry, my baby! Call father! Call him, 
darling! Call father !” 

But the child still cried, and save for her fretful wailing the room 


was silent. 
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VERSELET 
BY JOHN DAW 


OW wonderful is the alchemy of the soil! 
For here’s a seed and there the crumbled clod, 


And each were barren to eternal toil, 
Saving when mingled in the hand of God. 





Way Down in Maine 


WAY DOWN IN MAINE 
BY FLORENCE A. JONES 


AY down in Maine, 
\W Where skies are blue as skies can be, 
Where sunshine falls like golden rain 
On green hills sloping towards the sea, 


There hides a little, sunny nook, 
Thick-starred with spring’s first violets ; 
Far from the city’s crowded streets, 
The narrow life that jars and frets. 


And safe within this sheltered spot 

There stands a house, moss-grown and gray, 
With little gardens round about, 

Where wand’ring breezes stop and play. 


O little house among the hills, 
I, a lone exile, often dream 
I stand once more within your walls, 
I roam once more by field and stream. 


Again my bare, brown feet have found 
The shortest way across the hill 

To where ripe nuts fall earliest, 
And berries redden by the mill. 


Ah me! to know, just as of old, 
Where spring first spills her violets, 

To find, far from the world of men, 
Some little nook where one forgets! 


O dreary walls of brick and stone! 
O weary life that numbs the brain! 
Home-sick, my heart calls out for you, 
Dear hills of Maine! 





A PRESENTATION TO LEO 
THE THIRTEENTH 


AND OTHER ROMAN NOTES 


By Maud Howe 
- 


Patazzo Rusticuccr, November 20, 1897. 


[) pie comfortably established in the guest-room under the 


protection of Apollo, already feels at home in Rome. In 

the morning she sits on the terrace in a grand hooded chair 
made in that haunt of basket-makers, the Vicolo dei Canestrari. After 
luncheon we drive on the Pincio when the band plays, in the Doria 
or the Borghese Villa the days they are open, or, best of all, on the 
Campagna. She shall have enough out-of-doors this winter! For a 
hundred years English doctors have sent elderly people to Rome, 
“where the effect of the air on the heart’s action tends to increase 
longevity.” ‘The old here are uncommonly frisky. An octogenarian 
who comes to see me trots up our stairs as if he were twenty. On 
stormy days she drives to St. Peter’s and takes her walk inside the 
church. It is so vast it has a climate of its own, varying only ten 
degrees in temperature during the entire year, consequently it is warm 
in winter and cool in summer. Socially as well as climatically this is 
an ideal place for the old. I have seen a gentleman of seventy-nine 
waltzing at a ball with a partner not twenty years his junior. The 
example of the Pope—always an old man—-may have something to 
do with this admirable energy of the elders; the age of the civiliza- 
tion probably counts for more. 

Do not believe what the papers say about the Pope; he is likely 
to live for years. Eighty-seven is the prime of life for Pontiffs. Leo 
the Thirteenth serves the Italian newspaper men and foreign corre- 
spondents as the sea-serpent serves ours. When news is scarce, when 
the rich and great are veiled from the public eye by reason of summer 
seclusion or wandering, that blessed serpent, sailing into the sea of 
ink, saves the situation. The reports of Sua Santita’s failing health . 
used to rouse my sympathy, now they only make me angry, because 
they hurt his poor old feelings. He once said, on reading an account 
of his approaching end in a Roman paper, “ Why do they wish me 


dead ?” 
450 
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Was not that pathetic? In spite of being White in my politics, I 
feel a personal sympathy for the Pope. We are such near neighbors, I 
see the windows of his private apartment from the terrace; we both 
look down upon the Piazza of St. Peter’s; we have the same surgeon 
(Dr. Bull took me to consult Mazzoni about a bicycle ankle) ; I know 
several of his chamberlains; we both are left behind when the hot 
weather drives the beau monde out of Rome for the summer: you see, 
we have much in common; his not knowing it does not alter my 
feelings; it’s one-sided, like a book friendship. I was in Rome when 
Pius the Ninth died and Leo the Thirteenth was elected. I remember 
how handsome Pius looked lying in state, with his foot in such a posi- 
tion that his red slipper (it had a cross embroidered on it) could be 
kissed. I do not remember much about the coronation ceremonies, 
but I have a very clear impression of my presentation to Pope Leo 
in the winter of 1878, very soon after he became Pope. Diotima 
refused to go: those stubborn Protestant knees would not bow down 
to Baal or to the Pope. My generation takes things differently, not 
half so picturesquely. We say, “An old man’s blessing is a good 
thing to have, whether he be a lama from Thibet or a priest of 
Rome.” Two other young American girls went with me; there were, 
all told, perhaps twenty people presented that day. We wore black, 
with such diamonds as our mothers would lend us, and Spanish 
mantillas. A few minutes before the Pope entered a chamberlain 
made us all kneel; then Leo, dressed in white, with a heavy gold 
chain round his neck from which hung a cross set with emeralds, made 
the tour of the room, stopping to speak to everyone. The Chamberlain 
mentioned our names and nationality, the Pope asked each of us to 
what Church we belonged. My place was next an emotional convert; 
he hardly noticed her, merely gave his blessing. He asked me where 
I came from, said Boston was a famous city, inquired how long I had 
been in Rome, wished me a pleasant journey, and a safe return to my 
people. He spoke longest to a little Jewess who was at my left—on 
the principle, I suppose, that we already have our friends, and should 
make friends of our enemies. We kissed his ring—a large amethyst— 
as we had been told, not his hand. I am not sure whether it was Pope 
Leo or Pius the Ninth who always asked strangers how long they had 
been in Rome. When the answer indicated that the stay had been for 
days or weeks, he said in parting “Addio,” when it had been months, 
“A rwverderct,”—au revoir,— because if you have been here only a 
short time, you may not return, but if you have been here for months, 
you are sure to come back.” I have heard it told of both; it very likely 
dates back to Gregory the Sixteenth. Stories are immortal in Rome, 
those from the “Gesta Romanorum” being still current. 
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December 27, 1897. 


Oh! the terrace, the terrace! with the white hyacinths ablow, 
little starry bunches of narcissi, pansies, a rare rose, and the yellow 
gourds of the passion-flower hanging down through the crossed bam- 
boos of the trellis. Diotima feels the fascination, of the terrace life 
more and more. Yesterday she asked me to buy her a small watering- 
can,—ours are huge,—and to-day she helped water the plants and 
weeded the tulips. I put the pots up on the wall for her where she 
could easily reach them, and she pulled out the tender weeds with her 
beautiful hands. Bulbs do not thrive so well the second year as the 
first. The delirium of the hyacinths is gone with that precious burst 
of youth. This season they bloom soberly; no more passionate, lavish 
giving, they have left that behind,—like some other flowers,—but they 
do their little, middle-aged best. We had a merry Christmas. The 
weather was perfect: a gift, the first and best of all, of a clear, bracing 
morning. “ Give me health and a day, and I will make the pomp of em- 
perors ridiculous.” No emperor being at hand, we went to St. Peter’s, 
walked up and down the side aisles, had just a whiff of the high mass, 
Cardinal Rampolla officiating, the Pope’s angel singing the soprano 
part phenomenally. His voice has a peculiar soaring quality; it seems 
to scale the heights of heaven. 


We met Boston society, as usual, an old friend and his bride, and 
a pair of pleasant Beacon Street neighbors. 


February 11, 1898. 


J. says “ Rome is always festering.” Between saints’ days, national 
holidays, and our own private celebrations there are rather too many 
festivities. It is a pretty custom they have here of celebrating the 
feast of the patron saint rather than the birthday. The embarrassing 
question, “ How old?” is thus avoided. It is also convenient. On the 
feast of Santa Lucia I am reminded to go and see Lucia di Villegas 
and carry her a bunch of flowers. I am sure to find Villino Villegas 
swept and garnished, the Signora dressed in her best, all smiles and 
sweetness. She has been to mass and is ready to receive friends and 
relatives. Anglo-Saxons are fond of saying that the home does not 
exist in Latin lands. This is not quite true. In Italy the home is less 
a social centre and more a family stronghold than with us. An out- 
sider is only admitted to it as the last test of friendship. It has still a 
touch of oriental feeling. It is the place where the women belong, 
where they mostly stay; it is jealously guarded from strangers—from 
strange men especially; “chi va piano va sano!” 

Wednesday, the anniversary of our wedding-day, was one long 
frolic. At nine we went up to our play-house and played with our 
flower dolls. In the evening we had a little dinner of intimates. 
Philamena arranged a large horseshoe in double violets and pansies 
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between J.’s place and mine at table “for good luck.” In the morn- 
ing she brought me a basket of fresh eggs from her people in the 
country and wished me “cento di questi giornt” (“a hundred of 
these days”). Even Pompilia, the cook, who has been rather cross 
lately, gave us two paper fans. In the kitchen a fiascone of wine and 
a huge panetone were on tap; everybody who passed that way drank 
our health. After dinner we sat over the fire till past midnight telling 
stories or listening to J. C. (the Muse of Via Gregoriana), who played 
divinely to us. It was a good day. We do not have much music worth 
hearing in Rome, so we doubly enjoy what the gods send us. Sgam- 
bati’s concert last week began with that adorable overture to Fingal’s 
Cave. Cotogni, an old singer (sixty-eight is old to sing in concerts), 
sang well with the remains of a glorious bass voice which he handled 
like a delicate soprano. He is just back from St. Petersburg, where 
he has been the director of the Conservatory for twenty years. I 
heard him again at Mme. Patti’s concert. They sang “la ci darem 
la mano” from “Don Giovanni,” which they had last sung together 
in their early youth. The gallant manner in which the old singer 
handed out the diva was very nice. Mme. Patti is here on a wedding- 
tour with her husband,—Baron Cedarstrom,—a young Swede twenty- 
eight years old who used to take care of her throat. She wore a pretty 
lilac dress which smelt of Paris and the Rue de la Paix. 

Signor Sgambati is responsible for the best music we have. He is 
a true musician, a delightful composer, and the most enchanting per- 
son. Of course, you know his compositions; the Boston Orchestra 
lately gave his symphony.. Some time ago he was on the point of 
leaving Rome for London, where they were on their knees for him to 
come: the musical people and critics were waiting with open arms to 
receive him. He went to the station, weighed his luggage, bought his 
ticket, was just about to get on the train, when he realized that he 
was leaving Rome! That was more than he had bargained for! It 
was one thing to go to London, another to leave Rome! He calmly 
returned to his quiet house and his piano in the Via della Croce, and 
has remained there ever since, the friend of the Queen, of all true 
artists, of every starving musical genius brought to his notice. That 
such a man should endure the drudgery of giving music lessons is a 
fearful waste; the musical world should do for him what it did for 
Wagner. 

If you only stay long enough in Rome you meet everybody you ever 
heard of: all the world comes here sooner or later. The best thing 
about the social life is its cosmopolitan quality. Among the people 
we see most are a Greek woman (I had almost written goddess), a 
Dutchman, a Swede, a Dane, a Turk, an Irish priest, a French Prot- 
estant pastor, and young Paul Loyson, son of Pére Hyacinthe, who 
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is making a name for himself in literature. American Protestant 
houses are no-man’s-land, neutral ground: we have visitors of every 
faith and of all parties. One Sunday afternoon the President of Rad- 
cliffe, the Master of Groton, and the Director of the American College 
chanced to meet at tea in my salon. There are a dozen different cliques, 
all more or less linked together—artistic, musical, political, exclusive. 
The people who form smart society are far more cultivated than the 
corresponding class with us, or, I fancy, in England. 

We have lately returned from an old-furniture hunt at Viterbo. 
We found no furniture, but the most picturesque Roman Gothic town 
I have seen. When I first knew Italy Viterbo had a bad name for 
brigands. The railroad has been open only four years; I hear no 
more of brigands, though I suspect several of my Viterbo acquaintances 
once belonged to the band. The place is not yet tourist stricken. 
We slept in a grim caravansary and went to a villanous trattoria for 
our meals, where we were poisoned by the food. A twenty-four-hour 
fast brought us all round. Viterbo is a gray fourteenth-century town 
with massive stone walls and turrets. It has many handsome buildings, 
some fair pictures, good Etruscan and Roman antiquities, but the 
most admirable thing about it is its wonderful completeness. Every- 
thing hangs together architecturally, the parts are subservient to the 
whole, the result—grace, harmony, repose! Shall we ever learn the 
trick ? 

From Viterbo we drove to the estate of the Duke of Lante, one of 
the most famous Italian villas. The present Duke has an American 
mother and wife. We had a letter of introduction from a mutual 
friend. All the grown-up people of the family were absent. We 
were received by two tiny fairies in pink calico, who took us each by 
a hand and led us through the garden to see the oaks, the famous 
bronze fountain, and the interesting house. I never have had so 
lovely an escort or a kinder welcome than the little ladies of the Villa 
Lante gave us. 

February 26, 1898. 

You will like to hear about a day of pure delight. I left home, 

duty, and family, and went off with Donna Primavera for an outing 
at Ostia. We started at ten in the morning, returned at six at night. 
I had been there before on my bicycle—it is a capital road—but 
saw nothing. . Ostia is an ancient Roman commercial town founded 
by Ancus Martius, the fourth of the Roman kings; that takes it back 
to the sixth century B.c. The ruins of Ostia are on the banks of the 
Tiber. From here the fleets of merchant galleys sailed away to Greece 
and Africa. I felt that I was penetrating into the business life of the 
Romans as never before. Of course, I knew vaguely that there was a 
great commerce underlying the whole vast scheme, supporting the 
army and the art, but I was not prepared for the illumination I re- 
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ceived in wandering through the old warehouses, where we found rows 
of vast amphore (earthenware jars) which had contained wine, oil, 
and grain. Trade was as important in the time of Augustus as it is 
in the days of McKinley. The fleets that sailed into the harbor of 
Ostia brought nothing more precious than the marbles from Paros and 
Africa. It is said of Augustus that he found Rome a city of brick 
and left it a city of marble. The threshold of the temple at Ostia 
is a single slab of affricano sixteen feet long, delicious in color— 
rose, gray, and black blended in the most adorable mottlings. Sig- 
nor Lanciani tells me they have lately discovered a large cargo of 
precious marbles at or near Ostia which has been lying waiting per- 
haps two thousand years for the hand of the builder. I-should like to 
have a piece of it. In Rome one learns to appreciate marbles. I 
point out the different varieties to all the friends from home I pilot 
about the city (there are plenty of them), and it is a rare thing to 
find one who knows the difference between cipollino and serpentino. 
Tell that to the Kindergartnerins! 
April 16, 1899. 

Waked up at dawn this morning by the rattling of cabs and car- 
riages and the footsteps of sixty thousand people going to St. Peter’s 
to celebrate the twenty-first anniversary of the Pope’s coronation. I 
had not meant to go,—these functions are such an old story to me,—but 
I could not resist the magnetism of the crowd. The Borgo and the 
Piazza were black with people. Before the obelisk a double cordon of 
troops stretched across the whole Piazza—government troops, you under- 
stand; the government keeps order when the Pope goes to St. Peter’s 
and is responsible for his safety. The Borgo is perhaps the safest place 
to live in that exists; I have never heard of any other so carefully 
guarded. Inside the Vatican the papal troops keep order. At a certain 
point behind the church two sentinels pace their beat, the spot where 
they meet marking the line of the exterritorial limits of the Vati- 
can. One wears the King’s uniform, one the Pope’s; they appear to 
be on friendly terms. 

My ticket admitted me to the bronze door. The crush going up 
the steps was terrific; once inside the church, all was well. I never 
have known a panic or a stampede in all the many crowds I have seen 
gather across the way. In the days of the Cesars the Romans learned 
how to behave at a great pageant; they have never forgotten the lesson. 
The Roman crowd is the best behaved and most good-natured in the 
world. Of course, there are always people who feel the effects of 
being in such a crush; I saw three women faint and one man “ tumble 
in a fit” to-day. They were immediately carried to one of the hospi- 
tals fitted up in various parts of the building on all such occasions. 
While a great function was going on (I think it was a beatification) 
a child was once born in St. Peter’s. 
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An aisle was kept open, by means of movable benches, leading from 
the Chapel of the Sacrament, which communicates with the Vatican, 
to the papal throne, placed for the first time since 1870 under the 
chair of St. Peter at the end of the basilica. The walls were hung with . 
miles of crimson velvet and brocade. I like the church better plain, 
but it made a “ soomptuous melée” of color. I saw the Crown Princess 
of Sweden and the Countess of Trani, sister of the Empress of Austria, 
in the royal tribune. The costumes of the papal court are simply 
enchanting. The red and yellow uniform of the Swiss Guard never 
palls; it was designed by Michael Angelo, who had some taste. The 
chamberlains in black velvet doublets and knee breeches, with stiff 
white ruffs and thick gold chains of office, looked so handsome it 
was hard to recognize them. The ambassadors wore their best togs, 
the noble ladies (they are obliged to go in black) all their jewels. 
The plebs in their way were quite as decorative as the patricians,— 
peasants with goatskin trousers and ciocce, monks and nuns of every 
order, flocks of students from the theological seminaries in the dress 
Dante wore. The German students in vermilion habits—the scarlet 
tanagers of the Roman landscape—are the finest. The Pope was 
due at ten; at quarter before eleven the cardinals began to arrive. 
Their dress is admirable; it never looks so well as when they are 
marching down the aisle at St. Peter’s. At eleven the Pope appeared 
in the gestatorial chair carried by eight lackeys in crimson brocade: 
Michael Angelo, they say, designed this livery too. The tall white 
feather fans carried in the procession reminded me of a bas-relief on 
the walls of the ruins at Karnac in Egypt representing the Pharaoh 
going in triumph to the temple. Pharaoh’s chair was not unlike the 
sedia gestatoria, the feather fans seem identical, the triple crown of 
the Pope very like the crown of Upper and Lower Egypt worn by 
Rameses. In the midst of all this swirl of color Leo’s alabaster face 
with the eyes of brown fire. When he rose feebly to give the benedic- 
tion his hands looked transparent. There was even more shouting 
“ Viva il papa ré!’’ than usual. The Pope is as exquisitely soigné as 
a young belle; his valet, Pio Centra,—one of whose duties is to taste 
everything his master eats or drinks,—certainly knows his business. 
Centra is a great personage and is kowtowed to by the people about 
the Vatican. 

The Pope safely on his throne, I did not care to wait for the service 
and watched my chance of getting out. I edged my way to the vicin- 
ity of one of the exits and waited. I soon saw a gigantic German 
student—he must have been six feet six inches tall—who was evi- 
dently of the same mind about going. I managed to slip in behind him 
and follow in the wake he made. When we were close to the door the 
press was so great that I really was frightened; in another moment I 
should have been separated from my giant. In desperation I seized 
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the streamers of red broadcloth that hung from his shoulders. He 
looked behind him, saw a woman, fancied the de’il was after him, 
and fled for his life, cleaving the solid wall of people with his mighty 
elbows. The faster he ran the tighter I held on, till at last he brought 
us both through that awful pressure—I thought it would break my 
ribs—down the steps and out into the Piazza, where I let him go. I 
am not sure which of us was the more frightened ! 

One of the Guardia Nobile (the Pope’s noble guard) told me that 
in the year 1889 he was on duty in the Pope’s antechamber the night 
after the dedication of the statue of Giordano Bruno—a renegade 
Dominican or a great reformer, according to your politics—on the very 
spot where in 1600 he was burned at the stake for heresy. The Pope 
was much offended, felt the Church had been insulted; there was even 
talk of removing the seat of the papacy from Rome. That plan, if it 
ever was seriously considered, was soon given up. The whole matter 
had agitated the Pope tremendously, and they felt anxious about his 
health. When the usual hour passed for his light to be put out they 
grew more and more nervous. Eleven, twelve, one o’clock, still that 
thin line of light under the door. Finally they knocked. No answer. 
They gently opened the door and saw the old man kneeling weeping at 
his priedieu. Our friend, a man of the world, had been deeply moved 
by that glimpse through the open door. As for me, “’tis as if I’d seen 
it all.” 

Like Pius, Leo began by trying for a liberal policy. The power 
behind the throne—the Intransigentes—was too strong for him. When 
he was elected he wished to give his benediction to the people in the 
Piazza outside from the window over the door of St. Peter’s, like his 
predecessors. This was opposed, but the news spread through the city 
that the new Pope stood firm. The Piazza was crammed with waiting 
people; at the Quirinal the royal carriage stood ready to bring the 
Queen to the Piazza to receive the blessing. Those who watched with 
glasses saw a small white figure hurrying down the passage which leads 
to the window. The Pope was coming! Suddenly the white figure 
hesitated, paused, turned back, retreated. The way had been barricaded 


with benches! 
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(5 souls arise to great emergencies, 














































But falter often in the lesser fray, 
Unnerved, distraught, by life’s small urgencies— 
The rasping wear and tear of every day. 








THE ADVENTURES OF 
AMARYLLIS 


By Phebe Lyde 


$ 


T was a balmy March morning; the city of Charleston lay bathed 
| in sunshine. A young man, coming along the High Battery with 
a bull-terrier at his heels, paused to glance at the sparkling har- 
bor and Fort Sumter, set like a jewel against the horizon, then went 
his way to the little Battery Park. He was a short, strongly built fel- 
low, in nondescript attire, a soft hat squashed somewhat to the side of 
his auburn head; he had a freckled, clean-shaven countenance, while 
the childlike innocence of his brown eyes was slightly contradicted by 
a mouth at once shrewd, firm, and humorous, and a Roman nose most 
scientifically broken. He had registered at the St. John’s Hotel as 
William R. Hall, Jr., New York, and his dog, Nebuchadnezzar, a sport- 
ing personage with large blue eyes and a brindled hind leg, answered to 
the name of Neb. 
Mr. Hall strolled about under the live-oaks, apparently in search of 
a familiar face; indeed, most of his short sojourn at Charleston had 
been spent in dawdling upon the Battery, where, being of an observant 
habit and also more romantic than his appearance might have sug- 
gested, his fancy had been greatly struck by another solitary figure. 
This was a tall, slender girl, in rusty mourning, who was generally sit- 
ting in the sunshine, a book on her lap, and her dreamy gaze fixed upon 
the horizon. She was a delicate, fragile creature, with a little head, 
balanced like a lily on its stalk, masses of shining hair black as the 
raven’s wing, and deep violet-blue eyes; she was always alone, and 
seemed too much absorbed to notice a broken-nosed young man accom- 
panied by a bull-terrier and a briarwood pipe. On this particular 
morning, however, the girl was not in her accustomed place, and Wil- 
liam Hall felt most unreasonably aggrieved,—her absence threw all his 
day out of joint,—and after futilely patrolling both Batteries he re- 
turned, cross enough, to luncheon. 
In the afternoon Fortune, being of the feminine gender, took him 
back into favor. 
He had started in search of an old curiosity shop, and his way led 
him past Marion Square, on whose sandy expanse the cadets were drill- 
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ing; behind them rose the low, gray walls of the Citadel, crowned by 
a fluttering palmetto flag; while from his lofty pedestal Calhoun, 
champion of a lost cause, grimly confronted Fate. The young man - 
lingered for a moment, watching the boyish figures; then, pursuing his 
route, became entangled in a network of quaint streets. He went on, 
idly enough, amused by the curious foreign atmosphere of his sur- 
roundings, the stuccoed houses, their faded tints turned by the sea-air 
into delicious harmonies of pink and yellow; the long, double galleries 
with dull-green lattices, through which one could imagine a pair of 
bright eyes watching; the charming old brick walls, veiled in ivy; low, 
white buildings and shining, tiled roofs, deep-pillared doorways, deli- 
cately fanciful iron railings—all the myriad details which make 
Charleston so enchantingly picturesque. 

Suddenly, out of a squalid little court by which he was passing, 
rose a hubbub of negro accent, a brutal, almost animal clamor; Neb 
stopped, pricking up his ears, while his master shot a keen glance 
athwart the lengthening sunrays. Through the ugly din pierced a dif- 
ferent note, a woman’s voice, trembling, shrill, yet sweet,—“ No, no,” 
it cried, “ you must not touch her!” 

“By God!” said William Hall between his teeth, “it’s a whitc 
woman!” Next moment he and Neb had charged down the court; scat- 
tered the motley colored group of spectators, and confronted the chief 
actors—a big, burly, insolent negro and a tall, fragile, blue-eyed girl, 
to whose skirt a frightened little negress was clinging. 

The girl gave a cry of joy as the man and dog appeared, while the 
negro slunk back, putting up his arm to ward off the impending fist ; 
but the centre-rush was too quick for him, and a terrific blow sent him 
reeling and senseless on the cobbles, while Neb’s teeth met in his 
ankle. 

“You black hound!” said the young man, livid with rage, “let 
that teach you to insult a lady.” He thrust a handful of silver at the 
little negress. “Be off with you,” he said shortly, and as the small 
creature darted away with her booty William Hall tucked a trembling 
gray glove under his arm, whistled Neb to his heels, and strode venge- 
fully past the frightened, huddling groups of subservient blacks. 

For a few moments the man and girl walked on swiftly and in 
silence. He was still too angry to trust himself to speak, and she ap- 
parently too frightened, but a sudden suspicious sound made him turn 
sharply towards his companion, and he saw to his horror that her blue 
eyes were running over with tears. “Oh, dear,” she said piteously, © 
“Tm so sorry, but I’m afraid I’ve lost my pocket-handkerchief !” 

William Hall gave a desperate glance around, and then with great 
presence of mind executed a brilliant flank movement into a friendly 
churchyard, where he seated the distressed damsel on a massive slab 
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of tombstone, and, placing himself beside her, pressed into her hand 
a large and immaculate square of linen cambric. In this she imme- 
diately buried her face, and William Hall possessed himself of one of 
the gray gloves, which he held in a firm and kindly clasp, while Neb 
put a dusty paw on her knee, wagged his tail, and licked the clasped 
hands with impartial sympathy. 

“You poor little girl,” said William Hall in parental tone (she 
overtopped him by half a head). “Cry as much as you like, my dear 
child; don’t mind me. Neb, you ruffian,” he continued, “ who gave you 
leave to lick that young lady’s hand? Get down, sir, instanter.” 

The young lady suddenly came out of the handkerchief, and drawing 
away her hand put it caressingly on Neb’s head. 

“No, please,” she said, “let him stay; I like him.” She dried her 
eyes, blew her dear little nose with great simplicity, and smiled frankly 
into William Hall’s freckled countenance. “ How silly you must think 
me; and, indeed, 1’m not at all a crying sort of person. It’s because 
I’ve been ill, and I suppose I’m still rather weak, and, oh, I was so 
dreadfully frightened.” 

William Hall’s brow clouded. “Of course you were frightened. 
Good right too. Lord, it makes me sick to think of those beasts near 
you. Look here, you know, your people oughtn’t to let you run around 
alone. How on earth did you get into that mess?” 

“Why, I lost my way,” she answered, “and, walking rather fast, 
knocked against that little girl. So I stopped to speak to her and gave 
her something, and then that dreadful man came out and said she 
must give it to him, and threatened to strike her when I said no— 
and then they all came crowding round.” She gave a shudder. “Oh, 
don’t, don’t talk of it any more! Besides,”—her eyes filled again,— 
“there isn’t anyone here with me. Indeed, I have no relations any- 
where. My dear father died two years ago, and there’s no one left 
but Aunt Selina, and she’s not a real aunt, only Uncle Mac’s widow.” 

“ What an infernal shame!” said William Hall hotly. He became 
conscious of a desire to endow this young woman at once with a whole 
tribe of doting relatives. “ But then why—what are you at here? I beg 
your pardon, I oughtn’t to be asking questions.” 

The girl dried her eyes once more and smiled at him. “ That’s all 
right,” she said; “I don’t mind telling you. I’m from the North too; 
I live in Vermont, and my name is Amaryllis Mead,—it sounds rather 
fanciful, Amaryllis, doesn’t it?—but my mother was from South Caro- 
lina; that’s the reason I wanted to come here. She died when I was 
a little girl, and father and I lived on together. He was a minister, 
and when he died I became a school-teacher ; you see, there isn’t much 
to tell. Then I was very ill last winter with grip, so they gave mea 
holiday and I persuaded another girl to come to Charleston with me; 
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but she had to go off suddenly on account of bad news. I could not 
afford to waste the ticket and all, and I wanted so much to stay,—so 
I just did,—though I must say it’s very dull being all alone.” 

William Hall nodded gravely. “Yes,” he said, “I know how that 
is; I’ve been there myself. By the by, how much longer do you stay?” 

“Only a week,” she answered. “I’m afraid that’s all I can afford.” 

William Hall leaned from his perch upon the tombstone and began 
plucking violets among the grass, an exertion which made him some- 
what red in the face. “See here,” he said, as he plucked, “I’ve struck 
rather a notion. You don’t know me, but I ain’t a bad sort of chap.” 

“Why, of course you’re not,” she interrupted eagerly. “ You know 
I’ve seen you several times on the Battery, and once you picked up a 
child that fell, and to-day you knocked down that horrid man—I’m sure 
you are very nice indeed.” 

A slight twinkle crept into William Hall’s large, brown orbs. “ That 
seems rather a feminine point of view,” he said. “ Picking people up 
and knocking people down can hardly constitute a certificate of charac- 
ter; but seeing it’s me we'll let it pass. However, the point is this. 
My name is William Hall (‘as I sailed, as I sailed’) and I really am a 
perfectly respectable person, though I come from New York, and I— 
ahem—TI think I shall have to spend a week in Charleston myself. 
Now, as we're both strangers and pilgrims, and I can’t bear to think 
of your getting into any more scrapes up alleyways, I propose we make 
a sort of pilgrimage together. I'll come to your hash-house every day, 
and we'll just do the city of Charleston up brown. What do you 
say ?” 

The girl looked at him rather doubtfully, but there was something 
in William Hall’s freckled visage that inspired confidence, and his 
brown eyes met hers fair and square. 

“J—I don’t know,” she faltered; “it sounds like a pleasant plan, 
but don’t you think it might bore you——” 

“ My dear Miss Mead,” he cried, “if you take pity on me it will be 
a Godsend. Why, the last three days I’ve been ready to blow my brains 
out and kick myself round the block for a fool to boot.” 

She nodded her pretty head. “I thought you looked rather serious; 
you know how one tells one’s self stories about people. I was afraid 
you were in trouble.” 

“T am rather down on my’luck,” he admitted sadly, “ but, of course, 
you needn’t consider that.” 

“Oh, but I need,” said the girl. “It would make all the difference 
if I could really help you.” She rose, regarding him with serious 
eyes. 

“You could,” replied Mr. Hall in a tone of conviction. 
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“ Well, then,’—she blushed delightfully“ I’m going to tea now, 
and we’ll meet at the Battery to-morrow.” 

He held out a brown paw. “Shake,” he said; “you can bank on 
me.” And this ceremony accomplished, he put her on a Rutledge Ave- 
nue car and watched it whiz away towards the sunset. 

Then he drew from his pocketbook the following telegram : 


“ Water-Witch stops several days at Palm Beach. Don’t 


go back on us. Wire plans Ponciana. 
“ Nina.” 


Having read this message twice over, Mr. Hall slowly tore the slip 
of yellow paper into small fragments, which he cast upon the whirling 
March wind. 

When Miss Amaryllis Mead came round the corner of Church Street 
next morning she found a broken-nosed gentleman gazing patiently at 
the white steeple of St. Michael’s. He jumped up as the girl ap- 
proached, while Neb wagged and barked in salutation. 

“ Hullo,” said William Hall, “here you are. I was beginning to be 
afraid you’d funked the show.” 

Miss Mead looked rather puzzled. “You mean you thought I 
wouldn’t come? Oh, but I always keep my word; I thought it over 
last night, and I was sure father wouldn’t mind my helping anyone 
who was in trouble.” 

William Hall’s sunburnt face became a trifle redder. “I can 
promise you,” he said earnestly, “that we won’t do anything that your 
father could possibly mind. Hi, Neb, you fool, let that baby-carriage 
alone. And now,” he resumed, “ what is the programme for this morn- 
ing? Shall we go right out and start with the Exposition ?” 

“ Oh, no,” she answered, “ we will wait for that. You see, I haven’t 
much money, so I must plan things out, and I’d like to see the city 
first. I was too tired when I came, but now I want to explore; it will 
be such fun, for I have hardly ever been away before.” 

They moved towards South Bay as she spoke, and her blue eyes 
glanced about, sparkling with youth and joy; William Hall considered 
them much the prettiest point in the landscape. 

“ Here’s rather a jolly street,” he suggested. “Suppose we try it.” 

The girl walked up Legare Street as though treading on air, ex- 
claiming and delighted; William Hall was under the impression that 

he had never before appreciated the charms of sightseeing. At the 
corner of Tradd they stopped to peer through a great iron gateway into 
an enchanting garden, guarded by high brick walls, sweet with spring 
flowers, and melodious with the mocking-birds’ songs. 

“ Oh, isn’t it too delicious!” she cried. “ And can’t you just i imagine 
yourself back in the eighteenth century ?” 
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Mr. Hall’s historic imagination was not usually vivid, but he car- 
ried it to the length of considering how Miss Mead would have looked 
in powdered hair and a Watteau sacque, and admitted this to be a 
charming picture. . 

Well, what a morning they had: St. Michael’s and St. Philip’s; 
the Library and the Huguenot Church; the old Powder Magazine and 
the City Hall. Amaryllis did not spare him a single inscription, down 
to “the miraculous interposition of Providence by means of a button,” 
on the tombstone in St. Philip’s churchyard. At last he beguiled her 
into the Woman’s Exchange for luncheon, explaining that he had a 
little spare cash bestowed upon him by a relative. 

“ And I’m such an awful ass about money; if you don’t help me 
use it, ten chances to one I’d do some fool thing like playing the 
races.” ; 

“Oh,” said Amaryllis, “ but that wouldn’t be right.” 

“ Especially if I lost,” he agreed, “ which I’m very apt to do.” 

“ How do you manage to leave your business at this time of year?” 

“Why,” said William Hall, “fact is, I’m out of a job just now. 
You see I was on a boat, and—er—had a sort of misunderstand- 
ing 399 


“ With the captain?” she inquired sympathetically. 


“ N-no, with—with one of the owners. So, to tell the truth, I 
chucked the whole shooting-match, and here I am on the loose.” 

“ But you will be looking out for something else to do, won’t you ?” 
she asked deprecatingly. “ It’s a terrible thing for a man to be idle.” 

“So the governor always says,” returned Mr. Hall. “The old 
man’s down on me like blazes.” 

“T suppose your father works hard himself?” 

“He certainly does that.” 

“ And your mother, what is she like?” 

“ Well, she’s pretty strenuous too; the Mater’s a good woman. I’m 
the only brother, and Polly’s still in the schoolroom, so her little nose 
is at the grindstone all right. Then there’s Jane. I can tell you, Jane 
is up and doing.” 

“T think a girl ought to have an object in life,” said Amaryllis 
seriously. 

“ Jane’s got an object in life all right,” retorted Jane’s brother. 
“And a rum-looking object he is; but I think she'll pull it off this 
time. The Dowager’s so very down on her it helps Jane’s book.” 

The girl looked up through her long eyelashes, with her pretty, 
direct glance. “Do you know,” she said, “I often don’t understand 
what you mean.” | 

Mr. Hall’s mouth being full of charlotte russe, he merely mumbled 
that he always understood what Jane meant, and that was business. 
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When he next spoke it was to ask irrelevantly how Miss Mead would 
like to be a marchioness; to which she replied, “ Very much, if the 
marquis were nice.” 

“ Ah, that’s it,” said William Hall. “Many a marquis is tottery 
on his pins, I can promise you.” And Miss Mead admitted she cer- 
tainly wouldn’t like that kind. : 

“My sister Jane,” declared William Hall solemnly, “would take 
a marquis if he hadn’t a leg to stand on. Speaking of legs,” he went 
on, “where does this procession go next?” 

But Miss Mead announced she must return to her boarding-house, 
whither, being a shrewd young man, he allowed her to depart, merely 
stipulating that he should be permitted to worship in her company on 
the morrow. 

Indeed, they not only shared a hymnal at St. Michael’s, but by 
some nefarious arts she was induced to forego evensong and accom- 
pany him to Magnolia. Amaryllis could never have explained how she 
found herself sitting on the farthest verge of the cemetery, looking 
across the rippling curve of river, and telling her new friend of her 
old life, while William Hall smiled benignantly upon her. 

Monday afternoon saw the pilgrims embarked for Fort Sumter. 
The sunshine was dancing on the water, and the soft breeze constantly 
blew against Miss Mead’s wild-rose cheek a loose tendril of hair, which 
Mr. Hall desired exceedingly to twist about his finger. She was 
rather silent as they wandered about the ramparts, and seeing that she 
was moved he walked quietly beside her. As the boat started she 
looked back at the flag with shining eyes. 

“Tt’s curious,” she said. “ At home I always am so proud of my 
Southern blood; but when I see the Stars and Stripes floating on 
that fort it makes my heart beat.” 

“ You’re an American,” he answered, “ and a bully good thing to be 
too. But I tell you Johnny Reb put up a thundering good fight against 
the Yanks. I guess you can hurrah for both sides. Lord, when I 
remember those fellows, it makes me mad to hear people crowing about 
our little scrap at San Juan.” 

“Oh,” she cried eagerly, “were you really at San Juan? Were 
you wounded ?” 

“No, I wasn’t,” said William Hall tersely. “And I never had 
typhoid fever or any other old thing, and I didn’t give a damn— 
excuse me—for Cuba or the Cubans. I just went for a lark, and saw 
a lot of better chaps than me taken to kingdom come. War is no joke, 
though the fighting’s good fun enough.” ; 

When they had landed and were walking homeward he proposed 
taking a rest on the steps at the end of South Battery, and Miss Mead 
obligingly sat down upon the overcoat he spread. 
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It was a still, golden evening; the water lapped softly at their feet ; 
across its shimmering surface a little, green boat-house opposite cast 
translucent reflections; far out on the river two negro voices were 
chanting a wild and wailing cadence. Amaryllis watched the gleam- 
ing oars rise and fall in the distance. ‘ 

“ How nice it must be to own a boat,” she said. “ Did you see that 
beautiful yacht, the Water Witch, when she was in the harbor last 
week ?” 

William Hall, who was deeply engaged over his matchbox, muttered 
an indefinite assent. 

“T saw some of the people coming ashore,” she went on. “I was 
fascinated by one girl, a little creature, like a fairy, with pale golden 
hair, and such big, black eyes, She didn’t look happy though. I 
wondered why.” 

Her companion offered no conjecture, and Amaryllis continued 
musingly : 

“ How oddly fashionable people talk. She was sitting near me one 
day with a handsome, disagreeable-looking man, and I heard her say, 
‘Oh, Billy’s got an awful grouch; there’s no pleasing him.’ And the 
man laughed and said, ‘ You’d better reserve your fire for me, Nina. 
I’m warranted to fall at the first shot; whereas I suspect our beloved 
Bill of having the ten commandments up his sleeve and a New Eng- 
land conscience in his pocket.’ I got up then and went away, for, of 
course, I didn’t want to listen.” 

Mr. Hall knocked the ashes from his pipe, which he proceeded to 
fill and relight; after puffing for a time he said carelessly,— 

“ Suppose a woman had married a man who was a bit of a brute, 
and treated her badly; and suppose there was another fellow who 
felt sorry for her and tried to‘make things easier, and after a while the 
other fellow found he was beginning to like her too much?” 

“But that would be wrong,” said Amaryllis, looking at him with 
her direct, childlike glance. 

“TI know,” replied the young man. “People do wrong things 
sometimes. The point is—how do you think the other fellow should 
behave ?” 

“Why, of course, he ought to go away and not see her any more,” 
she answered simply. 

“And what about her?, You see, she might have got to rather 
depend on him?” 

“All the more reason for him to go; no good woman would want 
to be depending on a man if it wasn’t right.” 

“T see,” said William Hall. “ Well, suppose the fellow did get out, 
and pretty soon he came across a girl that he really liked, honest 
Injun, for keeps, this time—how do you think the woman would feel 
then ?” 
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Amaryllis had to ponder this question; it was more complicated. 

“Well,” she answered finally, “I daresay it would be natural for 
her to be a little sorry, but I’m sure she would be glad too, especially 
if it were a nice girl, who liked the man, and made him happy.” 

“T see,” said William Hall again. “ Perhaps you're right.” He 
sat quietly for some moments looking southward, then he rose, holding 
out his hand to Amaryllis. 

“Hop up, chicken, I can’t have you sitting in the damp after the 
sun’s gone. Besides, we have the Exposition before us to-morrow. 
Come along.” 

It would be impossible to describe all the things they did and saw 
on that Tuesday at the Exposition, or the reckless way with which 
Mr. Hall scattered small change until absolutely commanded to stop. 
Miss Mead was particularly pleased with the old portraits in the Art 
Building. 

“We have a Copley, and some Sullys too,” she announced with 
modest pride. “ Aunt Selina keeps them for me. Do you know, four 
of my ancestors were Colonial Governors.” 

“Good business,” responded William Hall; “I have one grand- 
father who was a miner.” 

“Oh,” said Amaryllis with a slight gasp. Presently she added 
sweetly, “ But I shouldn’t care, if I were you.” 

“T don’t,” said William Hall, “I rather like it.” 

“T suppose he was a good miner and a credit to his family,” she 
suggested. : 

“He was all of that,” William Hall declared; “and I only wish 
my credit was half as good. Now, young woman, you’ll have to hustle 
if we get tea in Fair Japan before nightfall.” 

Yes, that certainly was a day to be remembered ! 

But perhaps it is wiser not to repeat experiments, for when they 
returned to the Exposition on Wednesday things went rather askew. 
There was a difference of opinion about wheeled chairs, in which 
Miss Mead carried the day; and at luncheon William Hall sulkily 
stated that when he was married and settled his wife should always go 
in a wheeled chair, even if it were to cross the street. 

Miss Mead looked a little startled and inquired whether Mr. Hall 
were engaged. Somehow she had not contemplated that contingency. 

Mr. Hall replied that he was not, but soon would be, if he had 
any luck; he further added that he was unfit to black the lady’s 
boots, but judging from the vagaries of the female sex, he hoped 
that might be in his favor; and Miss Mead then asking as to the lady’s 
appearance, he described her as being under five feet, with bright red 


hair and green eyes. 
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“Oh,” said Amaryllis faintly, “she—she must be very pretty, ’m 
sure. And do your family like her?” 

“T’ll know the reason why if they don’t,” said William Hall. 
“ Oh, a family tree squares mamma, Polly’s game anyhow, and the old 
man will be thankful to see me with a.running mate. As for Jane 
and her object, they may go to Jericho.” At which pleasing prospect 
the young man quite recovered his temper, and, jumping up, cheer- 
fully announced that it was time to go to the races. 

But it appeared Miss Mead did not intend going to the races; she 
had conscientious scruples about them—in fact, had already refused on 
that account to go with Mr. Weekes. 

“With whom?” asked William Hall, black as thunder. 

“Mr. Weekes, a school-teacher, who is at our boarding-house.” 

“ And what the devil does Mr. Weekes mean by his invitations?” 
said William Hall, sitting down again in his wrath. “Why, what 
do you know about the fellow—I mean—I don’t see how that prevents 
your going with me,” he ended rather lamely. 

But the girl shook her head. “No,” she said, “that wouldn’t be 
right. I couldn’t say one thing and do another.” 

“Well, upon my word,” the young man began, but he saw her 
trembling lips. “ All right, dar—Miss Mead,” he continued gently. 
“TI won’t tease you about it. We'll just do something else now, then 
we'll stay and dine at the Crescent Inn, so as to see the lights this 
evening. Hullo, what’s up?” for Miss Mead’s blue eyes had filled. 

“ Oh, dear,” she faltered, “ I—I can’t—for, you see, I—Mr. Weekes 
seemed so disappointed that I promised that he should read his essay 
to me after supper—his graduating essay on ‘Woman as a World 
Power.’ ” 

Mr. Hall arose with dignity. “Of course, since you prefer Mr. 
Weekes’s society. of 

“It was a promise,” said the girl. “ Father told me never to break 
a promise. And—and now I believe I’m rather tired, so I will just go 
home.” 

They walked in silence to the exit, where Mr. Hall majestically 
assisted her into the car, then, begging she would excuse him if he 
returned to the races, he departed without once looking back. 

If Amaryllis’s eyes were rather red when she came down to supper, 
it was certainly no one’s business, and want of appetite was, on the 
whole, a good thing for her fellow-boarders. After the evening meal 
she and Mr. Weekes established themselves on an oasis of red rep sofa, 
while a desert of unattached females gathered about the large centre- 
table. | 

At exactly quarter-past eight a loud peal was heard at the door- 
bell; a moment later a young man bearing a large bouquet entered the 
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apartment. His face and form were perhaps not strictly classic, but 
never before had the assembled company beheld such an immaculate 
shirt front, such a high turned-down collar, such a neat Tuxedo coat, 
such wonderfully creased trousers, or such glittering patent leather 
shoes. Mr. Weekes, a gaunt,,rawboned personage, with an abnormal 
development of wrist and ankle, suddenly became conscious of all his 
shortcomings, while Amaryllis blushed divinely. 

“ Mrs. Robinson?” inquired the newcomer, addressing the most de- 
pressed of the unattached females. “Good-evening, Ma’am. This is 
Mr. William Hall, from New York; I just stopped in to speak to my 
cousin, Miss Mead. Good-evening, Cousin Amaryllis.” He nodded 
affably towards the sofa. “I want to arrange about a little drive we 
are to have to-morrow, and I took the liberty of bringing a few flowers 
with me.” He deftly divided the bunch, and having pressed her share 
upon Mrs. Robinson, walked across and deposited the remainder on 
Miss Mead’s lap. 

“ Don’t rise, my dear,” he said in a paternal manner; “I remember 
that you had an engagement with Mr.—Mr. Creeks?” 

“ Weekes,” said that gentleman gloomily. 

“ Oh—ah—yes, Beaks,”’ continued William Hall. “ And as I said 
this afternoon, when we discussed remaining to dine at the Exposition, 
of course, it is never right to break an engagement. But it does not 
matter, as we can do it to-morrow instead; your Cousin Leonora will 
expect an account of the illuminations. My mother is most anxious 
for Miss Mead to enjoy Charleston,” he pursued, again addressing his 
hostess, “and I am sure you will agree that she must not miss the 
electric lighting.” 

As he spoke William Hall fixed his large and innocent eyes full 
upon Mrs. Robinson, while Miss Mead, with awful recollections of 
Ananias and Sapphira, listened involuntarily for the feet of the young 
men on the staircase. 

However, nothing in the nature of a judgment occurred, and Wil- 
liam Hall, turning his back to the sofa, sat for about twenty minutes 
in a large rocker, talking with bewildering politeness to the circle of 
ladies. Then, pleading an engagement at the Club, he rose, and again 
approached his relative. 

“ Good-night, Cousin Amaryllis,” he said; and such is the force of 
bad example that as Miss Mead took his extended hand a murmuring 
voice replied, “ Good-night, cousin.” 

A flickering gleam of triumph lit William Hall’s countenance. 

“T’ll come to-morrow afternoon,” he went on. “ Good-evening, 
Mr.—ah—Meeks; I am sure my cousin enjoys the reading. Mrs. 
Robinson, I shall hope to see you shortly.” 

When Mr. Hall returned to Rutledge Avenue next day each old lady 
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was looking out of a different window to see him drive up in the solitary 
hansom of the town, and Amaryllis attempted a faint protest at his 
extravagance. 

“It’s all right,” he said. “Came out way ahead of the game with 
a long shot on a three-legged animal. You see the result of leaving 
your relative at the races.” 

The girl shook her head, smiling. “How could you behave so 
badly last night—telling such a dreadful story, and making me tell 
one too? I declare, I didn’t know which way to look.” 

“You couldn’t avoid looking at Mr. Peaks,” he retorted. “ Never 
saw such a chap for angles; he’s like a what’s-its-name in Euclid. 
But see here, Miss, before we go any further I want one thing dis- 
tinctly understood. The word no is not to be used in my. presence 
this evening. When I suggest going up in a balloon or down in a 
diving-bell I expect you to answer politely, ‘ Yes, if you please, I should 
like to very much.’ Otherwise I won’t play, and you can listen to 
Weekes on Woman till the cows come home.” 

It was sunset before they reached the Exposition, and the lights 
were already beginning to glitter like jewels against the golden west; 
high amid a rosy fleece of cloud sailed the white infant moon. The 
girl would gladly have lingered, but the young man beguiled her to the 
Crescent Inn, explaining that the illuminations would keep and dinner 
wouldn’t; so she obediently seated herself at a little table adorned 
with a large bunch of roses. 

“‘ Why are we the only ones who have flowers?” she asked. 

“Because we’re the only ones here,” he answered, at which retort 
the bevy of negro attendants sympathetically grinned. 

It is not generally known that the Crescent Inn provides nectar and 
ambrosia; such was, indeed, the fact, yet neither of the young people 
seemed very hungry. Presently William Hall gave an order to the 
smiling head waiter, “'The brand I told you yesterday,” and the negro 
returned with a bottle of sparkling, golden liquid, which foamed in 
their glasses. Amaryllis sipped a little when he told her to drink to 
their next merry meeting. “ Here’s Luck,” said the young man; he 
drank down his glass, refilled it, and with a quick turn of the wrist 
tossed glass and wine over his shoulder. 

“Oh, you’ve broken it!” cried Amaryllis, as the tinkling frag- 
ments rang. 

“It’s a libation to Fate,” he replied gravely. “Here, you black 
rascals, bring me the bill, and keep the rest of the champagne to 
drink our health.” 

They came out into an enchanted world. Hushed and silent lay the 
Court of Palaces, wall and dome and turret and minaret outlined in 
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living flame; overhead hung the eternal stars, and the plash of a 
fountain murmured softly below. 

The young man suggested trying a gondola, and they strolled to the 
little lagoon. “Comé sta, Alessandro?” said William Hall to a tall 
gondolier. As he helped Amaryllis on board he told her it was an 
old Venetian acquaintance. The boat floated off, the ripples breaking 
away from her prow. Amaryllis sat in a trance of delight as a trio 
of male voices on the bank soared into song, a gay Italian ditty of 
love and youth, all soft syllables and melodious sounds. 

When the song ceased and the boat turned back to the shore the 
girl cried out her pleasure; and William Hall said carelessly that 
he’d come across those chaps yesterday, rather down on their luck, 
and thought it might jolly them to do “a turn;” he was glad she 
‘fancied it. 

They went up silently together, and with one accord stepped out 
on a bridge spanning the lagoon; they leant against the parapet and 
looked down at the stars mirrored in the dark water beneath. The 
girl’s white hands were clasped, the young man could almost see 
them tremble. Suddenly Amaryllis caught her breath in a lingering 
sigh. 

“Oh,” she cried, “how happy it has all been! I wish—I wish it 
wasn’t over!” 

William Hall gave a curious, tender laugh. “It needn’t ever be 
over unless you like. It’s up to you to name the day.” He pulled off 
his hat and held out his strong right hand. “ Amaryllis,” he said,—his 
voice was rough and shaken,—“ will you be my wife and let me take 
care of you always?” © 

The girl turned her childlike face and shining eyes towards him. 
She laid her soft hand in his firm and gentle clasp. “Oh, yes,” she 
murmured, with a new and delicious coquetry; “ yes, if you please, I 
should like to very much.” 

There is really nothing more to tell. Let the young people see 
visions, and the old folk dream dreams; those who have been in 
Arcadia can remember it, and those who have yet to go may imagine its 
joys. 

When they at last came back to earth William Hall agreed that 
they’d better be making tracks, or “ Meeksy, old boy,” would be out 
with the town crier; and as soon as they were in the car he began to 
explain that, of course, he would return with her next day. 

“There’s a chap and his wife at the St. John’s, old pals of mine, 
on a honeymoon. She’s delighted to have you under her wing as far 
as Boston. Then I'll bring mamma up to see Aunt Thingamy in a 
‘week or so, and we'll arrange about wedding garments.” 

Amaryllis stared at him with large, widely opened eyes. “ Why, 
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what are you thinking of? We can’t possibly be married for ever so 
long—you know I have only a tiny salary, and you’re out of a job. Of 
course, I shall be careful, and I think I am a good manager, but people 
must have something to live on.” 

William Hall, looking slightly embarrassed, gazed for some mo- 
ments at his boots; finally he broke into rather a guilty chuckle. 

“T guess I’ll have to own up. See here, darling, don’t think I’ve 
been playing. it on you, but the fact is I may have skipped a detail 
here and there. For instance, when I said my grandfather was a miner, 
I omitted to add a gold miner, also that he managed to yank out quite 
a little nugget heap.” 

“ Well—but”—>protested Miss Mead. “Why, you told me your 
father was so hard working.” 

“You bet,” said William Hall stoutly. “ He’s right up against it 
in Wall Street, making a bigger pile every day.” 

* And your mother ?” she faltered. 

“Runs charities half her time, and ‘sassiety’ the rest, which is 
certainly a large order.” He paused for comment, but as none came 
continued his confession. “ Also my sister Jane has been laying for a 
marquis, and by latest quotations she’s nabbed him. Suppose we have 
a double-barrelled event? Wouldn’t you like to be married along of the 
aristocracy ?” 

He watched the girl furtively as he poured out this string of non- 
sense, but she remained silent, looking into the flying darkness. At 
last she showed rather an April countenance. 

“TI suppose it’s all right,” she sighed, “and I’ll get used to it. 
But, oh, I think we should have been so happy, living in a little house 
in the country and working hard. I should have made such a good 
wife.” 

“ And so you will,” he cried eagerly; regardless of the conductor, 
he put his hand on hers. “ Lord knows, I need one. And we’ll have 
a country house, and work hard,—at least I will,—and we'll make a 
pilgrimage to Charleston once ‘a year, and live happy ever after, just 
like a fairy story. Here, young man, stop. You’ve carried us three 
blocks too far.” 

The trolley came to a standstill, William Hall helped Amaryllis to 
alight, tucking her hand under his arm, and the two young people 
walked up Rutledge Avenue, their footsteps echoing in the silent 
street. 

Ah, well, life is not all a fairy story, as most of us have found 
out; but there is never wanting a corner of fairyland to which true 
lovers may return long, long after youth is past and golden heads 


are gray. 
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HE point of my last article, the idea that I wished to bring 
T home to my readers, was that up to the present no English 
writer had succeeded in weaving prose tales out of as fine a 
mental substance as English poetry. But the tales of Balzac and Tur- 
genieff are woven out of as fine a mental substance as the poetry of 
Wordsworth and Shelley, and the tales of such inferior tale-tellers as 
Flaubert, Tolstoy, and Huysmans out of as fine a substance as De 
Quincey’s essays, Pater’s musings, or Landor’s dialogues. 

In our literary inquest we stumbled across the curious fact that 
Turgenieff had failed to appreciated Balzac. He does not appear to 
have said more than that he did not think much of him. One day I 
shall read a life of Turgenieff and find out if he never expressed him- 
self more fully on this subject, whether Turgenieff thought the subject 
unworthy of his further consideration or whether he wished to excite 
our curiosity, to tempt us to discover his meaning, as Goethe certainly 
did when he limited himself to the mere statement that it would have 
been better if Luther had never been born. Goethe was an Olympian 
prig, anxious that people should consider his words, but I do not think 
that Turgenieff was as anxious about his literary reputation. He said 
what he was minded to say,—that he did not think much of Balzac,— 
and there he left the matter as he left many other things—it was part 
of his genius to be able to put things aside, and he rightly regarded his 
inability to understand Balzac as unimportant to him. 

But our position is somewhat different. We are not Olympians and 
are interested in literary history, and there is nothing in literary his- 
tory more interesting than the inability of one man of genius to under- 
stand another; and Turgenieff’s inability to understand Balzac is a 
flagrant case. But there are others as flagrant. Weber wrote an article 
jeering at Beethoven’s “Pastoral Symphony;” or was it at the 
“ Eroica” that he jeered in the article that took the form of a dialogue 


between the different instruments and ended by the bass fiddle—or was 
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it the bassoon ?—advising the others to cease talking, for if they were 
overheard they might have to play the whole thing over again next 
week as a punishment? 

That Weber should not have understood the “ Pastoral Symphony” 
seems incredible, but the reason of his failure is more incredible than 
the limitations of his musical tastes. I do not know if he ever de- 
scribed Beethoven’s melodies as trivial, but many contemporary critics 
did, and Weber no doubt shared the prevailing feeling. The charge of 
triviality is the last we should prefer against Beethoven. As well might 
it be uttered against Shakespeare himself. Yet Beethoven’s contem- 
poraries were great men, and to appreciate their mistake we have to 
remember how ears filled with Mozart’s ample melodies would hear 
the curt theme which starts the first movement in the “C Minor Sym- 
phony.” Beethoven sought character and truth more earnestly than 
the early Mozart. He sought nature motives in the “ Pastoral Sym- 
phony,” and his contemporaries mistook naturalness for triviality. 
Their mistake is the usual mistake; it will echo down the ages for ever 
and ever; was it not repeated in the next generation, a generation pro- 
tected against it, we should have thought, by the study of folk-lore? 
Ears accustomed to the obvious melodies of Rossini could barely hear 
the subtle melodies of “ Tristan.” Nor is the mistake confined to music. 
In the same years, in the seventies, the French salon painters looked 
upon the impressionists as trivial; and Fromentin, a considerable 
painter and a learned esthetician, did not see the natural painter 
in Manet that we see, but a painter deficient in natural taste. I re- 
member the time when Corot was thought flimsy, when Pelouse and 
Czsar De Cock—painters whose names probably no one of my readers 
has ever heard—were preferred to Corot. The Corot landscape was 
succeeded by the Monet; and Monet, who admired Corot above all 
painters, told me that one day he went into a picture-dealer’s shop and 
overheard Corot saying that the picture which he, Monet, had induced 
the dealer to put in the window was a most shocking example of bad 
taste. Convinced though he was of his own genius,—and I remember 
how convinced he was,—it was a great blow to him to hear his picture 
laughed at by a man whom he put first among painters. 

Every generation recants the artistic faith of the generation that 
it sprang from, and an interesting and a wise book might be written 
about these recantations. I shall never write the book, but could supply 
some anecdotes. Shall I ever forget Zola’s sadness when I began my 
recantation? “ Nature wills it so,” he said, falling back into a deep 
divan; “I do not complain. Nature wills that the children should 


devour their fathers.” 
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Turgenieff’s inability to understand Balzac puzzled me for many 
years, but in thinking about the prose tale I have come to see that 
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Turgenieff’s inability to understand Balzac was but the natural and 
inevitable consequence of his genius; I have even come to see that 
both men are implicit in Turgenieff’s mistake; I have come to see that 
to understand this mistake is to understand Balzac and Turgenieff, 
and that to understand them is to understand the art of the prose tale. 

In the course of my critical life I have compared Balzac to many 
things; and here it will suit me to compare him to a conqueror who 
invaded the whole of life, and who built cities; in the cities he built 
we find some fine palaces and many fine houses, and there are many 
beautiful things in these palaces and houses, beautiful statues and 
beautiful pictures. But this great Goth or Hun built no temple, no 
perfect portico; he carved no frieze; he built a magnificent city and 
passed on. 

Balzac was without point of view, and his great empire is held to- 
gether by intensity and energy of mind rather than by a single percep- 
tion of life. But his vitality is sufficient. There is more vitality in a 
house described by Balzac than there is in many an English novel. He 
never wearies of describing chimney-piece ornaments, clock and cande- 
labra, and in every description they live with extraordinary intensity. 
His mind vitalized brick and mortar—his mind was the mortar with 
which he built. He was interested in the whole of life, in the body as 
well as in the soul. He was interested in the clothes the body wore. 
He was interested in hats and neckties, in the watch in the fob, and 
in the rings on the fingers. He was interested in the buckles on a 
lady’s shoes and in the coat of arms on her carriage. He is the only 
writer in whom we find everything, and he seems to have exhausted 
the possibility of fiction, for the writers that have succeeded him 
have done no more than to lead us into some unexplored corner of 
his genius. Sometimes the light that leads is a lamp, sometimes a 
taper. Flaubert and Huysmans tried to write more perfectly, and 
they produced wonderfully carven images, but Turgenieff was alone 
as human as Balzac. Balzac is the whole of man, whereas Turgenieft 
is the heart, the ceaseless throb of the heart that knows no change. 
He seems to have seen clearly from the beginning that life as we 
see it is full of folly and evil, that morality is a myth, an aca- 
demic discussion, that beauty is a reality, and that it is wiser to 
follow beauty; that the artist can only teach by giving the world 
images of beauty to admire. He was passionately interested in the 
emancipation of the serfs, but he only advocated their emancipation 
indirectly. He limited his advocacy to describing their lives, their 
patient sufferings. In “The Memoirs of a Nihilist” he never once 
mentioned what were the acts that caused the man to be condemned 
to solitary confinement. He described his sufferings, his life between 
the four walls of his cell. Turgenieff was aware from the first that 
there is nothing vainer than preaching. As I “have said, Turgenieff 
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seems to have understood from the beginning, and as if by instinct, 
that life as we see it is full of folly and evil. When I say life ag we 
see it I mean the surface of life; for few look below the surface into 
the calm, eternal instincts. The instincts may be compared to the 
moveless depths of the sea whose gray-green twilights are the same as 
they were yesterday and yesterday the same as they were three hun- 
dred thousand years ago. The surface of life is agitated like the surface 
of the sea, it is full of strange and cruel life, ever at war, creatures 
preying on each other; but in the immortal instincts there is twilight 
and peace just as in the depths of the sea. Our instincts are almost 
as unknown to us as the green sea’s depths, but Turgenieff was a plunger 
in the depths, the shadowy depths where nothing is seen but a shadowy 
rock, and in the rock a shadowy: design, and Turgenieff’s tales are but 
the reading of these shadowy designs. 

@ 

Someone has said that a tale by Turgenieff is the most beautiful 
thing that art has given since antiquity, and this is the truth. Balzac 
is more astonishing and complete, and Michael Angelo is more astonish- 
ing and more complete than Phidias, but he is not so beautiful, he is 
not so perfect; and in the same way Turgenieff, though not so aston- 
ishing or so complete as Balzac, is always more beautiful and more 
perfect. Everything we say about Turgenieff we can say with equal 
truth about Phidias. Neither will ever be as much admired as Michael 
Angelo, nor will Beethoven ever be as much admired as Wagner, nor 
will Corot ever be as much admired as Duprez or Diaz, for art as it 
approaches the zenith sheds those outward signs of life by which tl.” 
multitude recognize life. The circumstantial and the ephemeral alone 
interest the multitude, and the moment we begin a tale by Turgenieff 
we are amid the immemorial instincts, and the moment we look at a 
picture by Corot we are amid immemorial nature. 

Everyone who will read this article has seen a picture by Corot, and 
will therefore understand what I mean by Corot’s color mind. Those 
delicate grays which we find in his skies however blue they may be, 
that we find in the darkest shadows of his rocks however brown they 
may be, that gentle gray was the color of his mind, and the same gray 
was the color of Turgenieff’s mind; and the illusive and intense souls 
that fill his pages appear and disappear enveloped in illusive grays. 
The temptation glides out of the mist like a phantom and the man 
follows, or maybe it is a woman that follows. And every tale is the 
same tale, and every tale is told with the same perfection. There are 
tales that he calls “ Dream Tales,” but all his tales were dream tales. 
In one of the “ Dream Tales” a man wakes in the middle of the night 
hearing a sound, the sound of a harp-string, and a voice tells him to go 
next evening to the blasted oak by. the edge of the common. He goes 
and meets a phantom, and the phantom tells him not to be afraid; 
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and they fly over the world and see many things. We are taken in this 
tale.nearer to the verge of life than the harps of “ Tristan” may take 
us, and they take us very near to it; we feel that the great secret is 
going to be revealed, and the moment is an intense one. 

Only the greatest writers tell the same tale. The story of Liza in 
“The House of Gentle Folk” is the same. A man has made an unfor- 
tunate marriage, his wife has lovers, he leaves her; years pass and he 
hears she is dead; he believes her dead; and meeting a girl who loves 
him and whom he loves, it is agreed that they shall marry. But the 
wife returns, the girl tells the man that he must go back to his wife, 
the girl goes into a convent, and I believe he sees her once in the con- 
vent. That is all, and yet this is one of the most beautiful things 
ever written, and in its beauty very like Greek sculpture. Lavretsky 
comes back after many years and finds a new generation growing up. 
The garden is changed; trees have grown, and he sits on the seat 
where he sat with Liza. The young people want to play hide-and-seek, 
but the melancholy man intimidates them. . . . He begs of them 
to go and play, and he says, “ We old people have a resource which you 
don’t know yet, and which is better than any amusement—recollec- 
tion.” 

These pages are as monumental as a landscape by Corot, and they 
are suffused with the same intense gray; they breathe an emotion as in- 
tense as any music breathes, whether we choose Schumann or Wagner 
or Chopin. 

In “ On the Eve” he tells of another young girl, and she the same 
age as Liza. Her parents are thinking of her marriage. Young men 
come to the house,—artists, politicians, and professors. A professor 
speaks to her about Goethe; the artist laughs at him. Helen says, 
“Why not?” At that moment we begin to know her. That “ Why 
not?” is as extraordinary as any one of the motives in the “ Ring.” 
An hour later we see her sitting by her window facing the summer 
night. She feels something holy half rising out of, half falling into, 
her heart, and we know her to be the eternal maiden, she who looked 
at the stars ten thousand years ago, she who will look at them ten 
thousand years hence. The professor has stirred her heart, but he is 
not her predestined lover. The predestined lover is a Bulgarian, the 
professor’s friend. But I am not interested to tell the story that 
Turgenieff tells; I love it well enough to refrain. It is many years 
since I have read this book, and were I to turn to it now I should lose 
the first impression. Memory is shadowy and incomplete, but I love 
my memory of this book, perhaps better than the book; in any case 
the new love would be different from the old. Like Lavretsky, I indulge 
in recollection. None will ever tell the tale of love’s delight as well 
again. Helen holds happiness to her breast amid a Venetian spring, 
and happiness passes from her as the season passes. Her fate affects 
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us as no personal misfortune can affect us, for when her lover dies she 
goes we know not whither, but we hear her cry in the wilderness and 
we see her lonely as Hagar amid the rose granite rocks of Arabia 
under a lowering sky. This mention of Hagar will seem an irrele- 
vancy; for me it is not one, for whenever I think of a tale by Tur- 
genieff I think of a picture by Corot, and whenever I see a picture by 
Corot I think of a tale by Turgenieff. 
@ 

Turgenieff wrote a story called “Spring Floods.” In it a man is 
about to marry a beautiful girl, but he meets the temptation that 
haunts all Turgenieff’s stories and wastes his life following her. The 
story is as beautiful as any other he ever wrote, though Turgenieff hin- . 
self thought it not sufficiently perfect in outline. He perfected the 
outline in a novel entitled “Smoke,” and he lost some of the fresh 
color of the earlier tale. The beginning of “Smoke” is, however, one 
of the most memorable things in Turgenieff. A student is spending 
his holidays at Baden-Baden and a Russian countess calls at the young 
man’s hotel, and not finding him in she leaves a bouquet of heliotrope 
for him. He puts the flowers in a glass of water and sits down to 
write letters. But the suave subtle odor disturbs him like something 
half remembered, half forgotten. He puts the glass away, finishes 
his letters, and goes to bed. The suave insinuating odor follows him 
into the next room and under the bedclothes. 

I remember, as everyone remembers who has read it, the story of 
a man who hears a woman singing in Sorrento. He is in the street, 
and the windows of a house are open, and a beautiful voice singing 
some melody of Schubert or Schumann floats out into the night air. 
He hears the voice again in the Steppes in Russia. The windows of a 
lonely house are open, and he meets her again in a ballroom in Mos- 
cow. I remember no other fact, but I remember the emotion. 

I remember no other fact. I only remember the emotion, the evo- 
cation of an immortal yearning by a voice heard in the streets of Sor- 
rento, heard afterwards in the Steppes in Russia. There is in the story 
some mysterious correspondence between her appearance in Sorrento 
and her reappearance in the Steppes. What it is I do not remember, 
nor is it necessary that I should. The mystery of these hauntings is 
implicit in their mysterious reoccurrence; the same temptation occur- 
ring again amid other circumstances leads to a belief in an eternal 
return, in a fate from which we cannot fly, it being part of ourselves. 
In ancient Greece and Rome men met it in the woods; wandering 
in the woods they spied a glittering breast between the leaves and were 
forever after unable to love mortal woman. They knew the malady by 
the beautiful word nympholepsy. The word is in itself a temptation, 
. and he who has been spared the disease feels that he has lost some- 
thing. The ancient woods are now empty of dryad and nymph, but 
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the disease is with us still. Nor is it necessary to go to Sorrento to 
find it; many a man has found it amid the artificial glades of painted 
canvas. A nymph flying through the lime-light has inspired as deep a 
passion as a nymph flying through the reeds. I have known such a 
case. The victim sat out a hideous melodrama a hundred times for 
her sake. They only met once face to face, and then only for a minute. 
Her marriage and her death might have inspired Turgenieff. When 
I think of her I remember another story by Turgenieff, a story of a 
little clerk who went to hear an actress sing. The actress wrote to him, 
and the pathos in Turgenieff’s story lies in the fact that the little clerk 
was loved when he thought he was being laughed at. To explain the 
fatality of these attachments Turgenieff speaks of the fish that swims 
to and fro under the boat apparently at liberty, though the hook is in 
its gills. Turgenieff knew the disease in all its diverse symptoms. Was 
he not at once the victim and the perfect chronicler of the disease? 
® 

Whitman spoke of Turgenieff as “the noble and melancholy Tur- 
genieff,” and no words could describe him better. He also spoke of 
Turgenieff as “a most wonderful tale-teller,” and the choice of the 
word proves Whitman to have been an artist even in his casual talk. 
The choice of the word proves that he understood Turgenieff as well as 
I understand Corot, and when I wrote my first article about Turgenieff 
many years ago I said, “ These tales came from the East; he told tales, 
and we only write psychological novels.” I expressed myself badly, for 
I then only had an inkling of the beauty I have learnt and that I am 
still learning to understand. Many things I have failed to understand, 
but two things I have understood—a tale by Turgenieff and a land- 
scape by Corot. 

Balzac and Wagner have exalted me; I have joined in their pro- 
cessional crowds and have carried a blowing banner. My life would 
have been poor without them, but neither has been as much to me as 
Turgenieff and Corot. Turgenieff and Corot have been the sacred places 
where I have rested and where I have dreamed; together they have 
revealed to me all that I needed. All things are contained in them. 
He who has seen Corot has seen all the universe, for what could we 
find in the furthest star more beautiful than evanescent cloud and a 
nymph gathering summer blooms by the edge of a lake. A cloud floats 
and goes out, and the blossoming wood is reflected in the lake, and lo! 
he has told us the tale of a spring morning. All the outward externali- 
ties of nature which Rousseau sought vainly to render Corot knew how 
to put aside. He knew that they were but passing things, just as Tur- 
genieff knew that all the trivial disputes of the day are not worthy 
substances out of which to make art. These twin souls, the most 
beautiful ever born of woman, lived in the depths where all is still and - 
quiet, where the larch bends and the lake mirrors a pellucid sky, where 
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a man longs for a woman that has been taken from him, where a 
woman holds her desire to her breast for a moment, loses it, and is 
heard of in Bulgaria as a nurse or is heard of as a Sister of Charity, but 
about whom nothing certain is known. 

That Turgenieff loved Corot I think; I know that Monet loves 
Balzac. Monet is a small person compared to Balzac, but they are 
alike in this: that neither had a point of view, and perhaps this was 
why Corot did not like Monet any more than Turgenieff liked Balzac. 
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GOOD-BY 


BY INGRAM CROCKETT 


HEN starry sweetgums by the way 
\) \) Turn dark maroon and red, 
When cynic dragonflies are gay, 
A low good-by is said: 
Heart music saddening earth and sky— 
Good-by, good-by. 


When climbing buckwheat lifts its plumes 
Of greenish white and gold, 
And bees on wild sunflower blooms 
A last mad‘revel hold— 
With meeting of the lips—a sigh— 
~ Good-by, good-by. 


When little butterflies in pools 
Are twinkling in the road, 
And comes a wind of frost that cools— 
A song, and the last load— 
From garnered fields, from weeds that die— ~ 
Good-by, good-by. 


Ah me, the chill upon the heart, 
The hour that will not stay, 
When, sweetheart mine, we too must part 
Some day, alas, some day— 
When questioned Love can but reply, 
Good-by, good-by. 





THE LIGHTWEIGHT SADDLE 
CLASS 


A HORSE-SHOW ROMANCE 
By Alfred Stoddart 
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HERE goes Stanley Harbison!” cried Mortimer Freeman. He 
T was talking to Miss Beverly-Downs, and they were both view- 
ing the Meadowthorpe Horse-Show from the top of the 
Halliday drag. “I see he has The Maid entered for the next class. I 
wonder if the old sore is healed ?” 

“What do you mean?” asked Miss Beverly-Downs, a little spasm 
‘ of jealousy betraying itself in her face—for Stanley Harbison was the 
only man in Meadowthorpe whose admiration she desired, and perhaps 
the only one who did not freely offer it. 

“Why, don’t you know? Oh, I forgot you have only lived here a 
few months,” replied Freeman. “ Well, The Maid was Elsie Duval’s 
favorite mount. She loved the horse dearly, almost as well as she 
loved—well, you know that she was engaged to Stanley?” 

“T think I remember hearing something about it. But why was 
the engagement broken off ?” 

“No one ever quite knew, unless it was because the Duvals sud- 
denly lost their money—dropped out of the life here completely, in 
fact, and went to the c‘ty. I hear that her father is a clerk now in a 
Wall Street broker’s office.” 

“ Still, Stanley Harbison hardly seems the sort of man to jilt a 
girl because she lost her money,” hazarded Miss Beverly-Downs. 

“Nor is he,” cried Freeman, “but people said he was just the 
same. There was something else back of it all, you may be sure of 
that.” 

“But how did Stanley get her mare?” 

“ Bought her at the sale of the Duval stable nearly two years ago. 
They say The Maid has the best box-stall in Stanley’s stables and 
that no one ever rides her but himself. Even he never rides her to | 
hounds. She is scarcely up to his weight for cross-country work.” 

“So he is going to show her in the lightweight saddle class? You 
know I am trying for that ribbon with Dare-Devil.” | 

“But you are certainly not going to ride him. Who is?” 
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“Wait and see,” cried Miss Beverly-Downs triumphantly. Being 
not only pretty, but ridiculously wealthy besides, Miss Downs, though a 
newcomer to Meadowthorpe, was already an acknowledged belle, and 
was enjoying her vogue immensely. 

“ Wait and see who my rider is,” she continued. “I promise you 
a surprise.” 

“ By the way, here comes Harbison now,” said Freeman. 

Harbison climbed to the seat beside Miss Beverly-Downs on the 
drag. 

“TI have a surprise for you, Mr. Harbison,” she said slyly. “You | 
will never guess who is going to ride my horse, Dare-Devil, in the 
next class ?” 

“No; I think you told me you had engaged a professional.” 

“So I did—sent up to New York to Rickell’s Riding-Academy for 
‘one, and whom do you suppose they sent down?” 

“TI don’t know, I’m sure. Miss Snow?” mentioning the name of 
a well-known professional. 

6 No.” 

“ Who, then ?” 

Miss Beverly-Downs was watching him narrowly. She was anxious 
to see the effect upon him of her announcement. 

“Miss Elsie Duval,” she said. 

Harbison’s face did not betray his feelings. Indeed, it only 
indicated a degree of mild pleasure, much to Miss Downs’s chagrin, 
although the effort cost him not a little. 

“Indeed,” he said. “ We are old friends. Where is she? I should 
like to see her.” . ; 

“She said she would ride the Devil straight over from the house, 
as she didn’t care to see the other classes.” 

“The Devil has rather a bad reputation, hasn’t he?” asked Harbi- 
son, a note of anxiety creeping into his voice. 

“Between you and me,” answered Miss Downs laughingly, “I 
wouldn’t mount him myself for worlds. But he is a good-looking horse, . 
and Miss Duval says she is not in the least afraid of him. By the way, 
won’t it be odd—you and she riding in the same class? You are going 
to show your own horse, aren’t you?” . 

“Yes,” answered Harbison somewhat shortly, “and it is time for 
me to go and get the mare. Pray excuse me.” 

He went off somewhat stiffly, and Miss Beverly-Downs did not 
know whether to be amused or annoyed as she turned to reply to a 
remark of Mortimer Freeman’s. 

The Horse-Show at Meadowthorpe was the one event which brought 
all factions together—the hunting set, the polo players, those who 
merely rode or drove, those who did none of these things yet loved to 
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see good horses, and even those who did not care a rap for horses, 
good, bad, or indifferent, but who delighted in the pretty girls in their 
new hats and gowns. 

The ring was pitched on the lawn of the country club, which lay in 
a natural amphitheatre formed by the surrounding hills. Of course, 
the women wore their brightest, newest gowns, but being summer these 
were chiefly simple affairs—at least, simple by comparison with the 
Madison Square toilets. 

“There’s your horse now,” said Freeman as a handsome brown 
came into the ring. The animal seemed restive and nervous, but was 
admirably controlled by his rider. 

“Do you think she is pretty?” asked Miss Downs, referring to the 
rider. It was the inevitable question which a woman will ask of the 
nearest male being when she is a little jealous. 

“In a way, perhaps,” diplomatically answered Freeman, who was 
not altogether undiplomatic. “ Rather too severe in her style to suit 
me. I don’t fancy horsy women.” 

Elsie Duval was indeed very different in type from the showy Miss 
- Beverly-Downs. In her riding-habit, with her dark-brown hair drawn 
back smoothly, she was indeed rather prim in her style, but there was 
no suggestion of “ horsiness,” that unpleasant word, about her. She 
had brown eyes, a clear olive skin, and splendid teeth, which were 
often displayed in a very engaging smile. 

When Harbison rode into the ring on The Maid, Elsie greeted him 
with a little bow. Harbison rode up to her and offered his hand, which 
she accepted gracefully. 

“T am sorry you have to compete against the little mare,” said 
Harbison. “I thought she was good enough to win, but I fear the 
Devil in your hands will be too many for us.” 

“Indeed,” cried Elsie, “I’m afraid he has too much of the gentle- 
man for whom he was named in him.” 

They were now walking slowly around the ring, but it required 
all Elsie’s natural horsemanship to keep Dare-Devil down to this sedate 
gait, and she had to be constantly on the watch lest he should kick at 
one of the other horses. 

Presently the word was given them to trot and then to canter. 
This suited Dare-Devil better, though only Elsie knew how often he 
would have bolted with her completely had she not firmly, though 
quietly, discouraged his efforts. Harbison’s experienced eyes noted the 
strain she was under, although she concealed it so well that even the 
judges did not detect it. 

In fact, Dare-Devil, with his showy conformation and brilliant 
style, was making a great impression upon them, and the blue ribbon 
now lay between the brown horse and Harbison’s mount, The Maid. 
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The other horses were put aside while the judges carefully compared 
the action and manners of these two, compelling their riders to turn 
“figure eights” and to perform various other manceuvres. 

Dare-Devil, who was well broken, in spite of his bad disposition, 
got through them very creditably, though Elsie was quite pale now 
with the effort of keeping him in hand. Harbison wondered what was 
passing through her mind, and felt that she must have been very much 
torn between the desire to see her old favorite win and her duty to 
her employer. He felt brutal in compelling her to lengthen her ordeal 
with the Devil, yet somehow wanted The Maid to win for her former 
owner’s sake. The little bay mare’s manners were almost perfection, 
and Harbison had only to sit her properly, which was no task for him, 
in order to show her to the best advantage. 

At last Harbison noted with relief that the judges had come to a 
decision. They turned to enter the little stand erected for their com- 
fort in the centre of the ring, but as they did so the restraint under 
which Dare-Devil had been kept proved too much for him. With a 
plunge, which Elsie, fatigued as she was, was now unable to withstand, 
he seized the bit in his teeth and bolted madly. 

Before he had half completed a circuit of the ring a dozen grooms 
and attendants endeavored to grab his bridle, or by wildly waving their 
arms sought to disconcert him and throw him out of his gait. They 
only succeeded, however, in exciting the now frenzied animal still 
further. Harbison touched The Maid lightly with his heel and started 
in pursuit. 

- The little mare seemed almost to realize what was expected of 
her, and the crowd now awaited, with bated breath the outcome of the 
strange race. Dare-Devil was very fast and was circling the large 
ring with all the speed he possessed. The little mare was creeping 
up to him, however, and Harbison now leaned forward ready to grasp 
the runaway’s bridle-rein as soon as he could reach it. 

Suddenly the brown horse swerved. and galloped straight across the 
enclosure. With a thrill of horror Harbison saw instantly his intention 
—to leap the stiff five-barred gate leading out of the ring. The 
thought appalled him, suggesting instantly the danger of Elsie being 
crushed at a stable door or thrown on the hard turnpike road. 

Before the people at the ringside knew what was taking place the 
big brown horse had flown the gate like a bird. Then a cheer went 
up as Harbison on the little bay mare followed after him with as much 
unconcern, apparently, as though he were riding to hounds or in a 
steeplechase. 

Dare-Devil turned down the Meadowthofpe Pike, closely followed 
by The Maid, and then ensued such a race as Meadowthorpe had never . 
witnessed before. “The Devil” ran as though his Satanic Majesty. 
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himself sat in his namesake’s saddle, and The Maid, speedy as she 
was, never laid her feet to the ground so rapidly before. 

Slowly, however, she gained on the big brown, foot by foot—inch 
by inch it seemed to Harbison. And at last, just before they reached 
the railway crossing outside of Meadowthorpe Village, he seized the 
Devil’s bridle and managed, with The Maid’s assistance, to pull him 
down to a walk. 

Harbison threw himself from the saddle, and as he did so Elsie 
Duval fell from Dare-Devil’s ba¢k and into his arms, fainting from 
exhaustion. 

A man ran up and took the horses, while Harbison half led, half 
carried, Elsie to the grassy bank which bordered the road. Upon 
this she sank, almost unconscious. Harbison was in dismay, not 
knowing what to do. He attempted to loosen the collar of her white 
shirt waist in order to permit her to breathe more easily. As he did 
so a little gold locket which she wore around her neck on a slender 
chain fell out. Harbison’s face lighted up with surprise and delight. 

Elsie, who was now rapidly recovering, blushed deeply and tried 
to replace it, but Harbison had seen it. That was enough for him. 

“Why do you wear that?” he cried almost fiercely. But Elsie had 
no reply ready for him. 

“ Tell me!” he demanded, “ why do you wear it—unless that letter 
of yours—unless it was not true that——” 

Almost unconsciously Elsie shook her head, just a little. But 
Harbison’s eager eyes read the truth from her eyes. 

“It was not true! and you did care—you do care, Elsie!” 

In another moment he would have taken her into his arms had 
not a glance from Elsie reminded him of the man holding the horses, 
who was now staring at them in an interested manner. 

Some few minutes later they rode back slowly to the Horse-Show, 
Elsie mounted on her old favorite, “The Maid,” and Harbison on 
“ Dare-Devil.” 

“You must never ride such a brute again,” said Harbison. 

“T shall have The Maid now,” answered Elsie in a happy voice. 

As they neared the ringside, Bradbury, the M. F. H., who was 
one of the judges, hurried towards them. In his hand he bore the 
coveted blue rosette, which he straightway fastened on “The Maid’s” 
headstall. 

“The little mare earned it doubly,” he said, “and it gives me all 
the more pleasure, Miss Duval, to award it now with you in her saddle 
—where you rightfully belong.” 

Bradbury’s eyes twinkled, for he was by no means a fool, and there 
was something more than the usual warmth in the grasp of his hand 
when he congratulated Harbison. 
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Miss Beverly-Downs had been somewhat disturbed by the incident, 
but was reassured when she saw her horse safely returned and his 
rider uninjured. Perhaps she too saw that something had taken place 
besides the runaway. For there was a rather spiteful tinge in her 


voice as she turned to Mortimer Freeman. 
“No, I am sure she is not pretty,” she said. “In fact, I think 


she is plain. And they told me she was such a good rider.” 
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THE TEMPLE IN THE FIELD 


BY MILDRED I. McNEAL 


OW often, worshipping, have I 
From toil, desire, and care 


Gone far aloof, 
Under the blue and solemn roof 
Men call the sky. 
The very air 
Was sweet sometimes with promises, 
And a divine content, 
Passing from flower and field, 
Taught me again to yield 
My spirit, doubting, spent, 
To Heaven’s clear way, and try 
The summons calling from I knew not where. 


The rose, at coming of the sun, 
Lifts an adoring face. 

There is for her 

No sharp distrust of time, no stir . 
Of joys soon done. 

And shall the faith I praise 

Be then a shadowy, fairy thing, 
Spun of a wish? Much more 

Am I than any rose. 

For me there doth unclose 

A distant shining door, 

Whereto my hopes may run 

Past the last narrow bound of time and space. 








THE DAY’S DISDAIN 


By George ‘Fones 
3 


1. 
MORNING 


ER mood changed in her sleep. The night before she had been 
H angry, proud, resolute—triumphant almost, though it was a 
triumph the reverse of happy. She had done it. It would 
have had to be done sooner or later, and it was surely best to have 
done it at once, to face the final suffering now rather than to go on 
in a tormenting series of accommodations, reconciliations, hopes that 
revived of themselves, and beliefs that had to be fanned into life. 
There were things about which two people could disagree and yet be 
happy together—the big things, religion and all that. There were other 
things, the little things, that are so trivially yet everlastingly impor- 
tant, in regard to which a difference of opinion was hopeless. He 
evidently felt this himself, since he had accepted his dismissal with- 
out a word of protest. It was not like him to do so; it looked as if 
he had not cared—which, of course, was absurd. But whatever the 
reason for his silence, it was evident that she had been right and that 
their only course was to part. 

That was her attitude of yesterday, of the past five days, ever since 
she had sent her letter. She had kept incessantly busy; had shown 
a surprising interest in a number of social and charitable activities 
that generally bored her to extinction; had talked and laughed; had 
even, in the opinion of some lookers-on, flirted a little; and at night 
had laid a confused and aching head on her pillow and fallen into 
strange depths of slumber. And now, through mazy lanes of dream- 
land, she was slowly returning to consciousness. In the earlier dreams, 
nearer the centre of sleep, it was as if nothing had happened. They 
were together, in a garden at first, where there was a large bluebird 
that talked, then in a strange house, with strange people all about, 
and she was saying to him: “ Yes, I love you, but I should love you 
more if men were wearing neckties like that at the present day. You 
don’t look like anybody else, and you don’t even look like yourself.” 
Then he began to look less and less like himself, till the idea of him 
faded away altogether. There was a little, fairy-like creature, in a 
costume of bright pink and yellow, that fascinated yet jarred upon 
her, who sat on the arm of the chair in her bedroom and would not 
move. Her father was there, but he could do nothing to help her. 
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Then she was asking the man at the farm (it was the farm to which 
they had driven together last week) if he had seen Mr. Woodbridge, 
and saying very politely, “ Pray, do not disturb yourself; it is not of 
the slightest consequence, only I can’t find him anywhere.” And from 
then on she was alone, horribly alone. She awoke with a painful sense 
of something gone, and, unaccountably, with a tormenting little doubt 
—nay, a suspicion—lurking in the depths of her heart, a suspicion 
that in a world so sadly awry there might possibly have been a little 
grain of right even on his side. 

She threw out her arms with a groan, striking her hand sharply 
against the wall, and opened her eyes. The white muslin curtains 
were patterned with iridescent bars of light slipping in between the 
slats of the closed blinds. It was dawn in the large shaded room 
and high morning outside. She often lay dreaming awake in that 
morning light, but now day, destroyer of illusions, had laid his hand 
upon her. She sat up in the white bed with tumbled brown hair 
waving about her face and dark eyes looking gloomily out to meet 
the worst. It was a horrible mess, and she should suffer from it for- 
ever (this forever presented itself to her imagination not vaguely, 
but in a series of definite dreary vistas); but there was one thing, 
—and her lips for being delicately curved were not at this moment less 
firm,—whatever happened, wherever their separate ways might lead, 
no mortal should ever know what it was that had divided them. He 
would never tell, and she,—not in her moments of expansion or misery 
would she whisper it, never in the decay of her second childhood would 
she relate to her grandchildren—no, of course, there wouldn’t be any— 
to her grandnieces, not even in the hour of death, whenever she might 
die, would she let fall a syllable revealing to her nearest friend or 
relation what it was they had quarrelled about. 

Seven o’clock struck. She sprang up, threw a wrapper about 
her, pushed open the blinds, and looked out on the east. The sun 
was already high. To the right the roses at the garden’s edge were still 
wet; in front a slope of dewy lawn stretched away to a clump of 
maples and birches with shadows of warm violet under their silvery 
foliage; near them a little pond sparkled in the sun: the whole scene 
was made luminous by an adorable freshness. 

The face at the window, in softness and purity of hue, in beauty 
of curve and of youth, gave back radiance for radiance. But there 
was no sunshine of joy upon it. Looking out on the familiar grace 
of the scene, Madeline almost marvelled that she had ever rejoiced in 
the beauty of the morning. 

The day seemed to stretch out before her superb and pitiless. To 
live through all its long sunshine appeared almost impossible; it 
seemed not a moment, but a century of that dreaded forever. True, 
there might be a letter. He might remonstrate, supplicate a little; 
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he might answer proudly and coldly; he might write in anger. Any- 
thing would be better than silence. But, oh! to live till a letter came! 
and—if it should not come? 

All through breakfast time, sitting opposite to her father, whose 
conversation was usually an affectionate response to her own bright- 
ness, and who, unchallenged by question or remark, forgot to rouse 
himself from business meditations, she was really talking to another 
figure, invisible, across the table, proving to the absent Woodbridge 
the enormity of his sins, the incompatibility of their respective tem- 
peraments, and the impossibility of any such relation as had been 
dreamed of between them. Usually, in such dialogues, the person 
attacked says very little: his wits hardly hold him together; but this 
time it was surprising what points Robert made. She had not realized 
before the injustice, the cruelty, of that letter she had written him; 
its phrases haunted her now and pleaded his cause. 

Breakfast and household duties over (she was a notable little 
housekeeper), Madeline started for the post-office, a mile away. The 
road led past three or four summer places, through a little wood, and 
by fields and orchards. Erect and trim in her fresh summer dress, 
with a red parasol shading her face, she walked along the main street 
of the village, nodding to the passers-by or to the women of whose 
presence, at door or window, she seemed already aware before lifting 
her eyes. She exchanged repartees and weather-wisdom with the old 
men who sat daily on the benches at the post-office like appointed 
guardians of some public treasure. She received a number of letters, 
which she took from the hands of the curious post-mistress with smiling 
indifference, not even glancing at the handwriting till she was well 
along the street where it became again a country road. Then she 
drew her parasol down on her shoulders, curving one arm over the 
handle, and sorted the letters restlessly with both hands. They were 
all without interest. The sun grew warmer and the way home was 
hot and dusty. She was hurt for the first quarter of a mile, angry for 
the second, and in a state of burning disquietude and os by the 
time she reached home. 


II. 
NOON 


MaDELINE had sent a message in the forenoon to put off a friend 
who was to drive over and lunch with her. She lunched alone, with 
a book propped open before her, its pages unturned, the food scarcely 
tasted. Then she felt the need of air, and, warm as it was save for a 
fresh western breeze, went out by the side-door into the garden. She 
walked down the path, hatless, with her head bent and red waves of 
sunshine in her brown hair. The masses of old-fashioned flowers, the 
newly opened roses, the little leaping ground-flame of nasturtiums, 
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scarlet and golden, found no way to her thought. But she was vaguely 
aware all the time of the mingled garden fragrance, and when, just 
before reaching the gate, she caught sight of the old bench under 
the tall group of lilac-bushes, the whole scene became suddenly visible 
to her, the bright flower-beds, the transparent insects moving up and 
down in the hot, mellow air, the shady corner beyond. And with it 
came another picture, almost as vivid, of the garden in springtime, _ 
the lilacs in bloom, the young green, the mossy walk, the rustic bench, 
and at one end of the bench the figure of a broad-shouldered young 
fellow, sitting straight and severe, opposite her own slender person 
drawn up in great dignity at the other end. That was the day of 
their first quarrel,—the mock quarrel, so it seemed now, not the real 
one,—and what a happy day it had been! Then there had been a sort of 
exquisite joy in disagreeing, in feeling that they could get far enough 
apart to disagree, and in knowing that, under all the contradiction, 
they were really all the time so closely bound together. Had it been 
an illusion, that knowledge? Or was it the sweetest and truest fact 
of life, and had she too easily lost sight of it? She sat down on the 
bench and clasped her hands over her eyes. That first quarrel had 
ended with two figures close together at one end of the bench. How 
could she have let him? No, on the contrary, how could she—— She 
started up, walked a little way, pulled a flower or two, hesitated, turned 
back, then turned again, and went into the house. 

When she started again for the post-office, in all the noonday heat, 
it was with a letter held tightly in her hand, a letter that was almost 
hot to the touch, that would have disarmed pride, anger, silence itself. 
But she had taken care in the course of it to read him a lecture on 
the evils of quarrelling. He needed that—poor, dear Robert. 

The mail was less bulky than in the morning, and again no letter. 
She did not post hers. Oh, the weariness and desolation of that walk 
home, with the fields stretching away under a dusty glare to the 
circling rim of blue hills, with the odors from the hayfields and the 
pines coming to her nostrils dusty but sweet, as sweet as if anything 
ever could be right in this life. ‘“ Nothing can be half as hateful as 
everything is,” said Madeline to herself. 

She had just returned home by way of the garden and was half-way 
up the stairs when she caught sight of a boy holding two horses before 
the front door. At the same moment the bell rang. She had forgot- 
ten her promise to ride with Harold Pemberton that afternoon. She 
flew noiselessly upstairs, let herself into a shaded guest-room, and 
hid there till through the slats of the blinds she saw two horses going 
down the driveway, Pemberton on the first, sawing its mouth and 
performing fierce feats of horsemanship, the boy on the second, sit- 
ting nonchalantly on the side-saddle, with a loose rein and an apparent 
inclination towards slumber. 
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When she had made that engagement the night before it was dif- 
ferent. Things had not begun to come before her in this maddening 
perplexity of light and shade; they wore one fixed aspect. She was 
suffering, but she had to live and get over it, and Mr. Pemberton had 
a raison d’étre as one of the tedious objects by which one was sur- 
rounded and on which one had to keep one’s attention fixed in order 
not to think, or at least to look as if one didn’t care. He had shown 
a tendency to be attentive all along; it had taken a little dexterity and 
assumption of ignorance to keep him from saying things that one 
didn’t want him to say, and during the last four days the barrier had 
not stayed up quite as well. He was good-looking, well off, and con- 
sidered very clever. He had distinguished himself at college; he pub- 
lished poetry and recited it unpublished—recited it even to a girl who 
told him frankly that she loved Shakespeare and liked Keats, but that 
she never could tell what modern poets were driving at, especially the 
unpublished ones. Thank goodness, the writing of poetry was beyond 
Robert ! 

III. 
TWILIGHT 


BeroreE starting for the third and last mail of the day, when the 
level shadows lay black on the golden green of the orchards, Madeline 


put on her prettiest dress. She had a letter with her, not the one she 
had carried at noon,—that was torn into little bits, then burned,— 
but a brief note, cool and ambiguous, not hinting that anybody cared, 
but leaving a tiny loophole, barely perceptible to an eye not wholly 
indifferent. Its more obvious purpose was a reminder that her letters 
had not yet been returned. 


She glanced in at the grating of the post-office with a confident nod. 
The post-mistress shook her head with a look that seemed significant, 
and an empty box confirmed the report. Madeline stopped to read 
the headings of the newspapers and to hear the news of more fortu- 
nate people who had letters; an old woman whose son had neglected her ~ 
was beamingly happy over hers. She walked with some acquaintances 
to the end of the village, then, parting from them, went on alone by 
a red glow of sunset, with threatening tears pent up behind her smart- 
ing eyes. She had posted the second letter and now wished from her 
heart that she had not. Of what use to try to bring back a happi- 
ness once flown? Love should be taken or left. 

It was dusk as she drew near the garden gate, but even from a dis- 
tance she could see that there was someone on the bench, a man’s figure 
with one arm over the rustic framework, the head bent and partly 
hidden by the bushes. She stood still for an instant, a radiant after- 
glow in her face. It was just like Robert not to write, to come in spite 
of that most important business engagement, to seize the earliest op- 
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portunity to have it out with her face to face. How fortunate that 
she had put on that dress. She opened the gate, stole softly along the 
walk, and suddenly stopped again. The figure on the bench had re- 
vealed itself as that of Mr. Pemberton, bent, in the waning light, over 
the pages of a manuscript. 

Someone stole noiselessly out of the gate, then rushed wildly along 
the road, taking the longest way to the house. It was dusk in the large 
eastern bedroom, and all the hues and shadows of the day, all the sun- 
shine of her eighteen years, seemed to have melted into darkness for 
the girl prostrate on the bed. She knew by this time that all she 
wanted was Robert. 

Her father’s voice sounded at last in the hall below. Why was 
there no dinner? When was she coming down? What were those let- 
ters doing on the table? Should he send them up? Was there any- 


- thing the matter? 








No, there was nothing the matter—at least, it depended. The let- 
ters came up, and one was torn feverishly open and held out of the 
window to catch the last gray help of twilight. She cleared away a 
mist and read the first words. No, he would never comprehend her. 
He had never understood—he could never be made to understand— 
how she felt about things. She tore the letter in halves, then held 
the pieces against her cheek and brought them a little way round. He 
had the tactlessness to say, that hopeless, unimaginative, blundering 
Robert,—he actually had the temerity, the audacity, to say,—that it was 
all nonsense ! 


7 
THE TWO GENERALS 


BY SARA C. F. HALLOWELL 
I. 
NE lies alone, in splendid state, Resolved the Captain’s just desire, 
By the rive gauche of the Seine; Held steadfast through his pangs of fire, 
The other bade a nation wait Should have its high reward. 
And hold his tomb half-dedicate 

For the faithful wife, who comes, IV. 
With the rolling of the drums, 


To rest by his side again. How sharply shines the Dazzling One 


_ Who flung the name of Citizen, 
II. And well-loved ties of plainer men, 

Under the dome of the Invalides, Each for a stepping-stone, 
Whose tattered flags tell many a deed, The while he clutched the throat of conquered 

The reverent throngs look down France. 
On the Empire-Maker, whose high schemes And yet the soldier Grant hath higher 
Have vanished into the land of dreams, place,— 

Leaving an empty crown! His own majestic patience as a guide,— 

With Bayard’s chivalry and Sidney’s grace, 
III. Gentlest in triumph, savior of our pride, 

On Claremont’s height, by the Riverside, Bidding his baffled countrymen: ‘‘Go back 
With reverent faith and martial pride Resume your ’customed place, nor lack 

A nation keeps her ward ; The fruits of harvest time’’! 





THE PRISON-HOUSE 
By Algernon Boyesen 


- 


ILMERS leaned over the candelabra to light a cigar and then 

\) V/ followed his wife into the library. A dignified elderly but- 

ler closed the dining-room doors behind them with the 

noiseless movements peculiar to well-trained domestics. On the oblong 

centre-table the yellow disk of light beneath the shaded lamp showed 

an opulence of gold and enamel knicknacks with here and there a 

silver-framed photograph of some lounging man or posturing woman, 

and hinted at massive, costly things in the remote, dim corners of the 
room. 

Wilmers settled himself comfortably into a deep, leather-cushioned 
chair and sucked contentedly at his cigar, the purplish folds of flesh 
about his collar eloquent of the beatitude which a man enjoys only after 
an excellent dinner. To the intellectually inclined his air might have 
suggested a humiliating kinship between the psychic and the gastric. 

Rhoda Wilmers leaned languidly against the mantelpiece and reflect- 
ively watched the yellow flames that darted and curled about the arti- 
ficial logs like tiny golden serpents. She had rehearsed the scene a 
thousand times in heroic flights of fancy; in fancy had stood up before 
him and frankly told him that the dull, long prose of existence with 
him -had become intolerable, that to-morrow she must leave him for- . 
ever. But now that the momentous moment was at hand she hesitated. 
Now for the first time she realized that her action must always remain 
to him an enigma; explain it how she would, to him it must always 
seem a wanton cruelty, a desperate caprice. How could he understand 
the tremulous need for things of the soul she had struggled vainly to 
satisfy through all the vacant years, the passionate yearning to turn 
to some purpose a life pitifully empty of meaning and of hope? ) 

It was not that words failed her. At the first lecture of St. John’s 
she had ever attended—the reading of a pamphlet on “The New 
Ethics”—her ear had caught the rhetorical ring of his phrases, and as 
her intimacy with the young socialist grew she had learned to echo him 
glibly enough on occasion. He had but recently left her, and his fervid — 
denunciation of marriage as “the basest of our social lies” still rang 
in her ears. Urging her bravely to break down the walls of the prison- 
house, to take up: golden life with him eonsecrated to the emancipa- 
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tion of her sex, he had reproached her with hesitancy; for his part, he 
scorned “the coward who sat on a dust-heap and dreamed of leaping 
into the clouds.” His earnest young face aflush, he had swept aside 
her murmured reference to the world’s judgments. Was not this act to 
be an inspired protest against the vulgar prejudices of the Philistine 
world? Eloquence was his gift, and for once duty and desire seemed 
to beckon in the same direction. Yet now the host of high-sounding 
terms that poured so convincingly from St. John’s lips seemed suddenly 
robbed of their potency before this plain, kindly little man. 

Though nerved to the plunge, it is human to welcome a plausible 
pretext of delay. She looked at him over her shoulder, searching his 
face for a saving hint of the heroic intention, for an intimation of a 
soul, fettered but aspiring, within the house of clay. Even in youth, 
when men are said to wear the fading traces of their celestial origin, 
Wilmers had not boasted the noble mould, and of late age, blurring the 
outline of his face and form, had made repulsive a figure that had been 
merely grotesque. Now, measuring his spiritual stature, she found it 
sadly wanting. A sudden consciousness that her action was inevitable 
swept over her like a wave and engulfed all other emotions. With a 
quick movement she turned from the fire and faced him. Wilmers had 
been idly watching the smoke-wreaths curl and writhe away into the 
shadows. He was not a divining man where women were concerned, 
yet something strange in her voice, a troubled intensity in her manner, 
brought him upright in his chair, apprehension in his face. 

“ Jim,” she said,—“ Jim, I have something to say to you——” 

The gate once down, the words rushed forth and bore her swiftly 
along. 

“To-morrow I am going away. You will not see me again. You 
have been very kind to me all these years I know, but a woman needs 
something more than kindness to fill her life. From the first I felt the 
need, and it has grown with the years. If we had had children, it 
might have been otherwise. I have always longed to do something, to 
give to my life some purpose. For years I have groped for it, and at 
last I have found it.” 

She ceased, her bosom heaving gently like a subsiding sea; paused, 
vaguely expectant of something from him. Picturing a scene, loud 
rage and invocation of the law, or mere awkward appeals to her pity, 
she had marshalled arguments to meet the one and had effectively 
steeled her heart against the other with St. John’s ingenious aphorism : 
“ A coward can bear a blow inflicted by another hand; one must be a 
hero not to flinch beneath the reflex of a blow inflicted by one’s own.” 

To Wilmer it leapt, a bolt from a cloudless sky, and struck with 
the stunning force of the unexpected. Reviewing their life together, 
he tried to recall a single wish of hers that he had left unsatisfied, a 
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single extravagance that it had not been his pleasure to indulge. He 
had worshipped her loyally all these years in his awkward, unostenta- 
tious way; he had never imagined a life apart from her. And now 
a sudden cataclysm toppled his world about him in imminent ruin. 
Under the shock he sat blind and dumb, vacantly staring. 

The silence stretched her tense nerves to the breaking point; des- 
perately she went on: 

“ Henceforth my life shall be devoted to the emancipation of my 
sex. A valorous few must form the vanguard, break down the prison- 
wall, and lead the way. I must begin with my own emancipation. 
_My life has been a cowardly acknowledgment of a social lie—a tacit 
denial of a woman’s right to live. To-morrow I shall claim my free- 
dom.” 

Wilmers, listening, but dimly discerned her drift. All that he held 
dearest in life was slipping from his nerveless grasp; that he knew. 
He rose to his feet and came towards her, his features twitching, his 
arms outstretched in a gesture of appeal. 

“ Rhoda,” he said hoarsely, “ for God’s sake don’t throw away your 
life for a lot of silly theories. We have been happy in our way. You 
must be ill, unstrung, mad.” 

“No,” she said calmly, “only very sane.” 

“Tt’s madness,” he insisted, “rank madness. No woman in her 
right mind would throw away wealth, position, everything, and face the 
world alone, empty-handed, for no reason at all.” 

The phrase was unfortunate. “ Wealth and position!” She took 
it up scornfully and tossed it back. “If these are everything, then we 
shall be poor indeed.” 

“We?” he interposed quickly,—“ we?” He gripped her wrist and 
fixed her with an eye of steady flame. In spite of herself a hot wave 
of color swept from throat to brow. 

“We,” she repeated, meeting gaze with gaze——‘“we, St. John 
and I.” 

We, illuminative monosyllable! After all, it was not a question of 
doctrine, of principle sublimely viewed; there was another man. He 
remembered being dragged to one of St. John’s lectures, recalled with 
bitterness the fine lift of the chin, the resolute pose of the handsome 
head. He felt calmer now that this host of shadowy theories had 
resolved itself into a tangible foe. 

“The situation becomes less perplexing,” he said, a world of sup- 
pressed acrimony in his tone, “commonplace, in fact; you are bored, 
and you bolt with the usual young beggar with a handsome face.” 

Righteous indignation revived the dying color in her cheek. 

“ Our action is wholly free from the vulgarity you ascribe to it. It 
is a noble revolt against a monstrous etiquette, a protest against the 
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_moral iniquity of marriage, against the physical enslavement of my 
sex. We are not influenced by personal motives!’ 

He fell into a chair, laughing hoarsely. “An ingenious protest! 
A handsome face is to chasten marriage of its iniquity !” 

“No,” she answered, emphasizing the word,—“no. You do not 
understand. To-morrow I shall go to St. John to live under his roof 
as - ee erm and fellow-worker. There is to be no empty cere- 
mony.” 
As the idea came home to Wilmers his chest heaved, his features 
swelled with rising rage. “Good Lord,” he cried, “you surely won’t 
do anything so mad as that! It’s been tried before and it isn’t good 
enough !” 

She answered, unmoved, coldly decisive: “ We are quite determined - 
in the stand we shall take. Where the cowardly draw back, we dare. 
We head the revolt and we accept the penalty.” 

“Listen to me.” He spoke earnestly, the anger dying away in his 
voice. “I can’t see you ruin yourself. If you can’t live without this 
young scamp I’ll give you your freedom and you can marry him 
decently.” 

* Still you do not understand,” she said. “ You urge on me the 
conventional cowardice; you would rob my act of its soul. Ours is to 
be a purely spiritual communion, a fearless union of predestined 
souls.” 

He threw back his head. “God! You can’t be deceived by such 
rot! You can’t be duped, like a green girl, by a vulgar fellow who 
sugars his low motives with a thin coating of ethics!” 

Her spirit rose to arms in defence of the absent one. 

“Before we go any further you must understand that I will listen 
to no abuse of St. John. When we have won our battle, when he has 
proved himself, then it will be time enough to pass judgment.” 

“Then,” he gasped,—“then it will be too late. He will have 
dragged you through the mire.” 

She shuddered; his reference to the mud with which a conventional 
world bespatters the unconventional conjured up an unpleasant picture. 
Yet a sense of heroism buoyed her up; all women are potential martyrs. 

“ Jim,” she said, almost pleadingly, “ won’t you try to understand ? 
Our union is to m purely spiritual, a communion of saint, a marriage 
of souls, no more.” 

“T know my world,” he observed brutally, “and men are men the 


world over.” 

A fine scorn burned in her eye. “There are men,” she said, “ who 
can understand a noble alliance between a man and a woman. Evi- 
dently things of the spirit pass your comprehension.” 
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His ear caught the accent on the “your” and he winced, feeling . 
the edge. 

“And St. John,” he cried passionately, “ he, I suppose, is an adept 
in platonism. How do you judge between him and me? Have you put 
him to any test? Has he been with you when the lights were low, when 
the passion of the night burns in the blood? Has he leaned towards 
you as I do now and felt the air throb with the beating of your heart? 
You’ve exchanged notions on ethics in a crowded lecture-room and you 
judge him by that! If he were with you now, do you think he’d still 
prate of platonism? I’ll wager not for long!” 

She drew back, drawing her draperies away from his contaminating 
touch. 

“For your own sake I wish I could prove to you the man’s purity 
of purpose, his loftiness of soul!” 

The thought came to him in a flash: here was his chance. “ Prove 
it,” he urged; “put him to a test. All I ask is a fair chance.” 

She raised her eyebrows in interrogation: “ How?” 

In the thronging thoughts of the moment’s silence his devotion to 
her rose to heroic heights, topping mere egoism and personal vanity. 
Fear of the leering, hooting world faded from his mind; his one 
thought was to save her. 

“Go to him now!” he cried breathlessly, “go to him to-night! 
Go to him as you are! Let him feel the mastery of your beauty, the 
power of your presence, and then———”’_ The gap was eloquent beyond 
mere words. 

For answer she turned and deliberately pressed the button sum- 
moning her maid. “ He will not fail me,” she said simply. The maid 
appeared and stood behind her mistress, discreetly inconspicuous. 

In the doorway Mrs. Wilmers turned. “I am unafraid. Good-by.” 
Her hand was outstretched, but he did not see it. He was leaning 
against the mantelpiece, his face in his hands, his shoulders heaving. 
“Go!” he cried, “ go!” 

He was aware of the swish of retreating garments brushing the 
stairs. “Go,” he groaned, “ go—go——” 

A moment later the slam of the street door echoed through the 
house. 


In the dim, high-ceilinged room Wilmers sat alone, sunk in the 
Morris chair, his chin on his crumpled shirt bosom, his arms hanging 
limp at his sides. Even the inanimate furnishings of the room seemed 
to ache with the pathos of irrevocable farewell; the empty chairs 
seemed to mourn a vanished inmate; the portiéres hung in funereal 
folds. In the guttering light of the lamp the room, for all its lavish 
decoration, looked desolate, blank, and bare. The Louis Quinze clock 
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which two gilt cupids forever bore on their uplifted palms struck twelve 
in persistent discord. Wilmers rose stiffly to his feet and ran his fingers 
through his thin hair. 

His watery glance wandered aimlessly about the room and paused 
for a long moment at the doorway; it had but lately framed her figure. 
There was a slight rustle on the stairs; the portiéres opened and closed, 
and Rhoda stood before him, tall and white against their dark back- 
ground. Her face was wan and old. 

In the revulsion of emotions that swept over him his impulse was 
to catch her in his arms, to hold her close, to pour wild words of thank- 
fulness into her ear. As it was, he went to her quickly and took both 
of her hands in his. “You are tired,” he said gently. He felt the 
hands quiver in his. : 

She met his gaze sadly, a great wonder in her eyes. “ You have 
nothing to ask?” 

“No,” he answered simply, “there is nothing to ask. I think we 
both understand.” 5 

He drew back the portiéres and she passed wearily upstairs. 


¢ 


ART 


BY ALOYSIUS COLL 


Impending every mention of her name, 
Obedient to the impulse of her lame 
Instinct, suspended from a sword of corn 
Her weight of ugliness; and from the torn 
Flat of the blade a coffin wove, wherein 
She hid herself in sleep. But through the thin 
Wall of her slumber-cell encroached the morn 
Of summer. Sun and motive of the world, 
Like master-artisans, within that house 
Patterned and built and painted, till the dry 
Promise of autumn, like a bud uncurled, 
Let all the glory of the seasons loose, 
And gave it wing—a gorgeous butterfly ! 


STUPID worm, with universal scorn 





THE COOK AT CONLEY’S 


By Karl Edwin Harriman 
eS 


I. 


“ 4 LFRED!” 
A At mention of his name the man behind the newspaper 
made no response. 

“ Alfred !” 

Mrs. Conley raised her voice. 

The paper came crackling down as her startled husband muttered, 
“ Eh—oh—what’s that, my dear?” 

“ Alfred, you must discharge the cook.” 

The paper, from dangling between Mr. Conley’s knees, fell to the 
floor. 

“ Why, Isabel, I thought——” he began. 

“So did I,” was the quick response, and Mr. Conley imagined that 
he detected a quaver in his wife’s voice. 

“T thought she was going to be perfectly satisfactory—she began 
so well.” 

(13 Yes.” 

“ But—but——”’ 

“Yes, my dear.” Mr. Conley had a vision in the instant before his 
wife continued—a vision of burnt chops and heavy, soggy toast, and 
eggs like china “ nesters.” 

“To-day she bulldozed me shockingly.” 

Unquestionably now there was a quaver. 

“ What did she do?” 

The note of angry decision in her husband’s tone caused Mrs. Conley 
to lift her eyes quickly. 

“T told her to make an omelet for luncheon—and—and—oh Alfred, 
she served a mackerel !” 

“A mackerel !” 

“A mackerel: she said she couldn’t spend the time to prepare an 
omelet—an asparagus omelet it was to have been.” 

“What did you say to her?” 

“Say! What could I say? I tried to speak, but choked, and she— 
she just gave me one look out of those beady eyes and her whole black 
face smirked.” 


“T see,” observed Mr. Conley vaguely. 
507 
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“ And you must discharge her,” Mrs. Conley added decisively. 

“ And she’s only been here a week,” her husband mused sadly, hope- 
lessly. 

“T know it, Alfred,” was Mrs. Conley’s faint-hearted reply. Then 
she brightened suddenly and, putting down her sewing, leaned forward. 
“ Alfred,” she said, “how would you like to board a while?—oh, only 
a few weeks,” she made haste to add as she noted the frown pass across 
her lord and master’s brow. 

He shook his head. 

“T’ll discharge her,” he said, and rose from his chair. “TI’ll dis- 
charge her.” A moment later from where she sat Mrs. Conley heard 
him coiling the hose on the front porch, then his tread on the new ce- 
ment walk at the side of the house. 

Small wonder Mr. Conley was distressed. Just now he wished he 
had begun long years since practising firmness with Isabel. But meekly 
he had always succumbed to her pleading, given way before her least 
advance. 

She had been bulldozed, eh? Well, so had he, and by cooks too, 
though to what extent Isabel little dreamed. She had formed the habit 
of locking herself in her room and screwing her fingers into her pretty 
ears—shells, Alfred once had called them—whenever, in obedience to 
her command, he undertook to discharge the cook. How many times ~ 
had he been bulldozed-by great, brazen creatures whom he would have 
enjoyed smiting? As many times as he had discharged cooks, and that 
was—“Let me see,’ mused Mr. Conley—“ Aggie, Maude, Gretchen, 
Mary—no, there was one between Gretchen and Mary—Hulda—ah, yes, 
Hulda, with forearms like a blacksmith’s.” He had discharged her 
from the other side of the table. He remembered that well enough. 

And now it was Carrie. 

Mr. Conley smiled and stubbed his toe over the flange of the lowest 
step of the back porch. 

Ah, well, it was only again, just again; but he was so tired of it 
all, so miserably tired. He grinned grewsomely, with a sort of Satanic 
pleasure, as he recalled the disappointment of a rich man who had 
offered a million dollars to a good cook and none had proved her worth. 

He, offering a meagre four dollars a week, had met with the same 
chagrin. 

It was Fate. 

He seated himself on the narrow back porch and looked up at the 
stars, shining like splendid jewels on the black gown of night. 

Presently he got up with a sigh, and his fingers closed upon the 
knob of the kitchen door. 

The door was locked. To be sure, he might have known. It was 
one of Carrie’s seven-nights-a-week out. Mechanically he ran his hand 
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along the sill of the pantry window. His fingers encountered the key, 
and at the cold touch of the steel a splendid idea occurred to Alfred 
Conley. He unlocked the door and from the kitchen called to his wife. 

“Has Carrie got anything with her?” he asked. 

“What do you mean?” Mrs. Conley called back from the living- 
room. 

“ A trunk or anything ?” 

“ No—nothing but what she has on, dear. She said she’d try us a 
fortnight, and if she liked the place, she’d have her trunk sent out. 
Why “ed 

But Conley did not explain—then. He chuckled to himself instead. 
He locked the door from the inside, dropped the key, laughing, into 
his pocket, and joined his wife, whistling. Perhaps Fate had turned 
in his favor after all. He strutted. 


II. 

Mrs. CoNLEY was conscious that some time before she had dozily 
heard the clock strike two. She was fully awake now, and certain that 
some commotion below had awakened her. On her elbow, holding her 
breath, she listened. Ever since they had “built” in Hollowhurst— 
“streets paved and graded and forty minutes from town,” the agent’s 


prospectus had said—her constant fear had been of burglars. 

At a repetition of the clamor that had awakened her she bent over 
the sleeping Conley and whispered raspingly, “ Alfred !” 

There was no response. 

“ Alfred !” 

“ Eh—oh—why don’t you ante—what’s that ?” 

Another commotion brought the master to a sitting posture, every 
muscle tense, every sense alert. 

“It’s burglars! Oh Alfred! why did we build way out here?” 

And Mrs. Conley sank back on her pillow and began to sob spas- 
modically. . 

“ Hush!” commanded her husband. “ It’s not burglars at all—it’s 
Carrie.” 

“ Carrie 9 

“Yes, and if I’m not mistaken, she is desirous of gaining entrance 
to her erstwhile home. Burglars do not push a house off its foundation 
to get into the cellar. Listen to that! She is exceedingly eager.” 

The sarcasm of this speech calmed the fears of Mrs. Conley, and she 
was sufficiently reassured to follow her husband as far as the first land- 
ing as he went down stairs wrapped in a blue bathrobe decorated with 
yellow chrysanthemums, and in his noiseless bedroom slippers. 

As he entered the refrigerator room another pound fell upon the 
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door in front of him and he chuckled, while Mrs. Conley, shivering on 
the first landing, held her breath. 

“ Hello!” called Conley. “ Who’s there?” 

“It’s jes’ me, suh,” came from the other side of the door. 

“Who’s me?” and Conley covered his mouth with his hand, as 
though he expected the black aie of his caller of the night to pierce 
the door. 

“ Ah cain’ fin’ de key, suh,” he heard. 

“ What key ?” Conley asked curiously, drawing one foot up under his 
bathrobe. 

“ De key t’ de do’, suh.” 

“What do you want the key for?” was the master’s severe query. 
And Mr. Conley realized that the situation was really worthy of modern 
French drama. 

“ Kase fo’ t’ git in, suh.” 

“ What do you want to get in for?” 

“W’y, kase I do, suh.” Then the voice took on a oath richness, 
adding, “Stop yo’ foolin’, Mr. Conley, an’ lemme in; I’s mos’ froze 
solid out heah.” 

“Who are you, anyway?” Mr. Conley had to chuckle then. 

* W’y, you know who I is,” came back through the door, “ I’s Carrie, 
Mr. Conley.” 

“ Carrie?” the man in the bathrobe managed to say—“ Carrie who?” 

“ W’y, you knows—Carrie, Mr. Conley, I wo’ks heah.” 

“You what?” this stentorian. 

“T wo’ks heah.” 

“Oh, I see; you work here, eh? Now there seems to be a little mis- 
take somewhere. You did work here, Carrie—yesterday; but just now 
—to-day—lI don’t think you do, Carrie. I guess you’re a private in the 
army of the unemployed. So run along now, Carrie. Good-night and 
good-by.” 

There appeared to be an instant’s hesitation on the part of the person 
through the door, then Mr. Conley heard footfalls on the steps. He 
darted into the pantry and from the window saw a squat figure moving 
hastily beneath a sputtering electric light; then it was swallowed by the 
blackness that enshrouded the “choice building lots” that clustered 
unbuilt and desolate thereabout. 


Tit. 
THE holy sun of a May morning was streaming in at the window. 
It was a beam that fell athwart Mr. Conley’s face that awakened him. 
He arose and prepared his bath. Afterwards, while he dressed, hunger 
smote him full and involuntarily; as he tied his scarf, he chewed on 
nothing. 
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Time was when there had been a comfortable delight in the thought 
that a breakfast awaited him below in the sunny dining-room. 

Where he stood, before his table, the sound of Mrs. Conley’s regular 
breathing was borne to him. 

He must prepare his own breakfast to-day. Well, he had done it 
before; he could do it again. He wondered if Isabel might not have 
been just a little too sensitive; if he might not have been just a little 
harsh. Carrie would be justified, he decided, now, in the light of day, 
in giving Isabel and himself a “bad character.” Certainly she would. 
No one could blame her. And he was hungry. 

He went downstairs noiselessly. Starving in the land of plenty! 
How insane it was, after all? And Carrie was human—no more, no 
less. He regretted—actually, keenly regretted—that he had not ad- 
mitted her and apologized for having kept her waiting. 

He went to the front window and stood there beside the palm ped- 
estal looking out. He felt rather ashamed of himself. It was quite 
as though Day herself called “Shame!” at him and held up a chiding 
finger. He promised himself that somewhere, somehow, he would secure 
Carrie’s address and seek her out—yes, even if it took all day—and 
make amends. How glad the day was, and how out of sorts with him 
in his misery. 

“ By Jove, I’m hungry!” 

The words fell unbidden from his lips. The inner man it was that 
spoke. 

Half turning, he gazed off down the street. In the distence he 
beheld a solitary squat figure. It drew nearer—nearer! It wore 
dresses! It was a woman! It was Carrie! Conley’s heart leaped into 
his throat, but he swallowed it back and waited. No doubt she was 
passing only. He held his breath. She was going by—yes. No, she 
turned in! 

As Conley flung open the door her finger was poised above the bell- 
button. 

Carrie’s black face broke like a night-sun into one all-suffusing 
smile. 

Conley’s emotion choked him, and he could only gurgle—“ Carrie!” 

“Yes, suh!” was the rich, mellifluous, tender reply. “It’s Carrie; 
dat was a great joke you played on Carrie las’ night, Mistah Conley.” 

All the strength oozed from Conley’s finger-tips that instant and he 
leaned against the door. 

Then his laugh rang out—awakening Isabel above—as, with robust- © 
uous glee, he cried,— 

“ Oh—eh—oh, yes—joke—yes—couldn’t resist—knew you wouldn’t 
—ha, ha, ha,—great joke, wasn’t it, Carrie?” 
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“It sho’ was, Mistah Conley,” was the reply as Carrie’s squat figure 
lurched past into the kitchen. 

Conley staggered into the parlor, and sinking limp and weak upon 
an ottoman clasped his hands as one in prayer. 


“The fact is,” Conley says in telling the story, “all that happened 
seven years ago. Carrie is with us yet, but whenever we get to thinking 
of that night Isabel and I both cry. I knew she was the jewel we had 
been in search of so long. A woman with as subtle a sense of humor as 
Carrie’s can’t help being an angel.” 


$ 


PARTNERSHIP 


BY HAROLD MACGRATH 


The Mrs. Blank & Co.; 
Mine is the work, mine is to pay, 
For I’m the Co., you know. 


| ENTERED in a firm to-day, 


But still I love the darling boss, 
Whose eyes are brown and wine, 

Whose charming dimples sink and toss 
Whenever Mirth gives sign. 


She bosses me around, I know; 
But then, I love her voice. 

Where she may lead, there shall I go— 
Indeed, I have no choice! 


Long may the shingle hang outside, 
And may the winds blow fair; 
The contract reads, whate’er betide, 

Together we shall share. 


All thought of life round her revolves, 
With her I shall not slip; 

God send long years ere Death dissolves 
This tender partnership ! 
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